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Britisu travelers in the United States are a class 
whe have sinned much, but who have also been 
much sinned against. They have sinned from ig- 
norance and haste—from prejudice and antipathy 
—from love of the marvelousand indifference to 
truth. Most of them.might almost as well have 
written their travels without leaving home. Forti- 
fied with a theory on one side or the other, they did 
not come to learn, and so learned nothing by com- 
ing. Nor are those alone to blame who have writ- 
ten unfavorably of us; those who have commended 
our character and institutions have done so, often 
with little discrimination, and in terms so hyperbo- 
lical as to make even ourselves suspect a covert 
irony. Arrogance and assumption the most amus- 
ing are the characteristics of a large portion of 
those who have taken in hand to give an account 
of this country; while few, perhaps none, have been 
willing to take the time and trouble requisite to 
convey tolerably accurate ideas to strangers, or to 
secure the acquiescence of the well-informed and 
the fair-minded among ourselves. A few months’ 
travel, with a speed second only to that of the 
“Cork leg” of the Rotterdam merchant, has been 
thought sufficient time in which to understand and 
describe a region equal in extent to the half of Eu- 
rope. The truth has often been sacrificed to theo- 
| Nes either for or against democracy; as witness on 
_ the one hand Miss Martineau, who can see no evil 
_ in ademocratic government, though now and then 
Vor. IV.—No. 2. 
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a mistake in the citizens; and, on the other, those 
loyal British captains who thought it as much 
their duty to write for their country as to fight for 
her, caring as little for the justice of the cause in the 
one case as in the other. It is not to be doubted 
that preconceived opinions have done mach more 
than things actually seen and heard toward shap- 
ing the facts and forming the conclusions of book- 
making tourists. ‘To get up something readable 
which would show the author to advantage, or 
something “‘ piquant,” (i, e. abusive,) which should 
replenish his pocket, has evidently been, in many 
instances, the governing object; the impression 
conveyed of the country being quite an unimportant 
consideration. If a laugh could be raised at our 
expense, it was of no consequence whether it was 
done by means of fact or fiction; if contemptuous 
wonder could be excited, a plain tale or a gross cari- 
cature were means equally legitimate. One comes 
to our shores with a money-making scheme, which 
happening to explode brings down upon our deyot- 
ed heads a meteoric shower, compared to which 
stones and tadpoles would be trifles. Had the Ba- 
zaar succeeded, we should probably never have 
heard of Mrs. Trollope. If poor Mr. Fidler could 
have found a sufficient number of Yankee boys 
willing to be flogged I’ Anglais, he would proba- 
bly have sat down content with the meat that his 
soul loved and left it to his unpacific consort to re- 
count American barbarisms to her friends at home. 
4 49 
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Thus much of the spirit in which most English 
| books about America seem to have been penned. 

! In the views generally taken of these writings 
| there is one prevalent error which deserves notice. 


extracted from them every possible shade of ant. 
republicanism ; and, concealing much and distort. 
ing more, have tried to drag us in as witnesses 
against our institutions and in favor of their own, 
This attempting to defend by ruse that which js 
untenable by the regular modes, is no uncommon 
and thateven those whose views were in the main 3; last resort; and the whole present aspect of human 


It seems to have been thought, at home and abroad, : 
; 
friendly, had thrown into their pictures such dark ; affairs is so decidedly anti-aristocratical that we 
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that they were almost uniformly unfavorable to us ; 


shades as sufficed, on the whole, to give a bad im- $ must not be surprised if those, whose interest it js 
to uphold aristocracy, are willing to catch at any. 
thing, however trifling, which may tend to retard 
the march of the democratic principle. For this 
we should be prepared, and we can afford to receive 
it very calmly. 

But such is not our habit—and this introduces 
the second reason for the ill-repute of British tour. 
> istsamong us. It is this: that we are dissatisfied 


pression of our character and conduct as a peo- 

| ple. This we think not a fair estimate of the many 
‘‘Travels in the United States,” however it may 

apply to the few. Of the tours that have appear- 

| ed during the last twenty-five years, Stuart, Hodg- ; 

son, Murray, Miss Martineau and Combe have giv- $ 

en a report generally favorable, though too often 

‘ with very little discrimination as to our real deserv- 

i ings. The very slight sketches of Vigne and Mrs. 
Butler, scarcely more than off-hand remarks upon 
daily occurrences, with a professional paragraph $ guage of eulogy. Our own oratorsand writers use 
thrown in now and then by way of ballast, are { most profusely the laudatory style, and the Ameri- 


; when foreigners speak plainly of us, or, in fact, 
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certainly not shafts from an enemy’s hand. If it $ can ear (i. e. the public member,) hears little from 
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when they speak of us otherwise than in the lan. 


were not for the magic dignity of print, such slip- { the American tongue but praises of self. In this 
shod talk would attract no more attention than the > wayour self-estimation grows to a mostextravagant 
prattle of some pretty drawing-room Miss, who ex- } size, or rather we acquire that morbid longing {or 
claims of her friend’s new bonnet, “ Did you ever } praise which speaks anything but self-respect; and 
see anything so perfectly horrid?” Placing out of $ this longing British tourists of course refuse to 
view the gallant Major Hamilton, who hated this { gratify; rather amusing themselves with the irrita- 
country from the time that an American steamboat ; bility consequent upon it, as ruder boys poke up 
captain prevented him from stepping on the dinner- 3 Bruin on purpose to see him snap at the stick. 
table in order to escape, sooner even than the quick- Now, granting our claims to be well founded. it 
swallowing Yankees about him, and the no less ¢ is preposterous to expect that foreigners, and espe- 
doughty Bobadils, Captains Hall and Marryatt, > cially that Englishmen, should view them with our 
: whose profession and “loyalty” alike forbade any ; eyes. Our very resemblance to themselves would 
leaning toward republicanism, whom have we to > prevent this. Our origin, language, literature and 
charge with the gross faults of unfairness and mis- ; uninterrupted intercourse, and the similar features 
} representation? None whose works could on any ° in our political institutions, prodace unavoidably a 
score be entitled to a place among books of tra- ;} strong general resemblance, which serves to render 
: vels,except Mrs. Trollope, Dickensand Featherston- ° more striking the minor points where we difler. 
+ haugh. The first is entitled tonoticeas awoman, $ An Englishman may apply to other nations, more 
: and a woman of ability too, her coarseness to the ° nearly at least, the true standard—that is to say, 
. ) contrary notwithstanding ; the second, as a writer $ to each its own—to the United States he can only 
of well-earned reputation, and the thirdas—Maine 2 apply the English standard ; and finding our cha- 
| boundary commissioner. In whatever scale they $ racter to be nine-tenths his own he is disappointed 
{are weighed, they will not more than balance Miss ° that the other tenth is not his too. Having been 
) Martineau, Mr. Combe and the honorable Charles gifted with sense enough to copy the English in so 
Augustus Murray, Master of the royal household. : many respects, what perverse and provoking stu- 
Between the two ladies, we might, if comparisons $ pidity does it show in us to attempt improving in 
were not proverbially odious, indicate not a few 2 others! John Bull could have forgiven almost any 
pointsof correspondence. Dickens and Combe are $ thing else. 
both artists in their way ; and the two officials may We, on the other hand, are guilty of the very 
well balance each other, save that we hope, for $ narrowness we charge on others. We expect 2 
Queen Victoria’s sake, our champion is the abler ¢ monarchist to admire our republicanism ; @ high 
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performer of his duties. churchman to approve of dissent ; a supporter of 
Why then all the outery against British travel- 3 distinct orders in the State to fall in love with de- 
‘ ers? There are two principal reasons: one is, } mocratic equality; a radical to see with compla- 


that British reviewers, newspaper critics and oth- ~ cency that it is no easier to rise on the ruins of 
ers, have in great measure made a party question $ others in America than at home. Crossing the 
of these tours, travels, views, notes, etc.; have ° ocean does not change the views and impressions | 
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ofalife-time. Nay, let an Englishman come among 
us in his youth, get his bread among us, bring up 
his family, and write for all his relations to join 
him here, he will be an Englishman still, and we 
must not expect him to own that any superiority or 
advantage to be found on this side the water has 
been his inducement for this thorough transplanta- 
tion. How much less a flying traveler, whose 
standing at home after his return will depend, in 
some measure, on the bitter things he can say 
against the Yankees? 

As to what strikes the eye, wealth in masses 
with its natural concomitants is much more im- 
posing than the same wealth diffused; and we 
ought not to forget, in judging of the fairness of fo- 
reign travelers, that the striking points—those 
which tell—are much more likely to find a place 
in their memories and in their books than those 
which are characteristic. ‘There is no proportion, 
for instance, in point of real importance and inter- 
est, between a hundred spacious and comfortable 
dwellings scattered over a day’s ride, and the one 
palace and its belongings in which all these might 
be swallowed up ; yet in the book the latter would 
make a conspicuous figure, while the former would 
scarcely claim a passing remark. 
traveler should wish to see all those comfortable 
dwellings depopulated, and their inhabitants toiling 
as the “ tenantry” of the occupant of the palace, 
, then, indeed, we might distrust his judgment, and 
( recommend him to a cell in St. Luke’s on his re- 
; turn; but we fancy that among all the dull men 
) who have glanced at us, and then gone home to 
draw our portrait, no one has been besotted enough 
‘ for this or anything like it. They have only told 
‘ what they thought would take and—pay. 

( It may be thought from a review of the disquali- 
) fications of British travelers, that their opinions can 
be of little consequence, and that our true policy is 
to pass them by as unworthy of our notice. We 
think not. Hastily and indifferently as their works 
, are generally written, full of blunders and inconsis- 
, tencies as they undoubtedly are, and discreditable 
' for the most part to the writers, yet perhaps no class 
of works is more worthy the attention of American 
‘ readers, for the very reason that we need some in- 

fluence to counteract the extravagantly eulogistic 

style so common with us. They are not important 

to us as letting us know what others think of us, 

but they are important in as far as they teach us 

what to think of ourselves. A foreigner may look 

with an eye of prejudice upon us and fail to do us 
' justice ; but are we not exceedingly apt to look upon 
) ourselves with an eye of partiality, and so need the 
) corrective? As an individual is, in many cases, 
less likely to form a correct opinion of himself than 
another, so with a people the judgment of a fo- 
reigner may furnish the most valuable aid toward 
self-judgment, The position of a visitor is in some 
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respects highly favorable. He brings to the con- 
sideration a new class of ideas. Local or section- 
al partialities, so far as regard the country itself, 
have no place with him. He will be apt, to be 
sure, to praise the places where he has been most 
good-humored, (vide Dickens, who began to be 
cross when he left Boston,) but it is easy to make 
allowance for this. 
of the question. He has the benefit of comparing 
what he sees with what he left behind him ; his 
judgment and his inferences are, therefore, very 
likely to furnish important aid to the sincere in- 
quirer into the actual and relative standing of his 
own country, especially if his object be to obtain 
hints toward her improvement. Even prejudiced 
and unfriendly tourists are by no means to be de- 
No observer so likely to see 
really weak points as those whose vision is sharp- 


Mere purty influences are out 


ened by ill-will. Such distort and caricature, it is 
true, but they commonly seize on features that are 
awry. If we wish toknow what we really are we 


must consult enemies as well as friends, since the 


>) former are, proverbially, promoters of seli-know- 


If, indeed, our < 
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ledge. 
As regards our own country, we are greatly aid- 
ed in this respect by the widely diflerent characters 


of those who have written about us. The grave 


and the gay, the proiessed writer and the man of 


business, the man of war and the man of peace, 
the loyalist and the radical, the merchant and the 
lawyer, not to mention ladies of various degree, 
have found a theme in America. From all this 
variety of witnesses it would be strange if we could 
not, suborned though many of them may be, pick 
out that which it concerns us to know. In the con- 
flict of opinion we may certainly arrive at some 
valuable conclusions. There is one rule which 
can hardly mislead us—upon whatever point the 
great majority of writers of widely differing gene- 
ral views coincide, upon that point we may take 
for granted their correctness. 

This rule would lead to some important and 
interesting results which would alone repay wading 
through much trash; an ingredient in which it 
must be confessed British tours in the United States 
abound to an almost overpowering degree. The 
first point we shall notice, on which a majority of 
our transatlantic visitors agree, is our good-nature, 
This would naturally strike Englishmen, who are 
so noted for displays of an opposite quality that 
they are called on the continent “ milor God-dem.” 
They give their testimony on this point most har- 
moniously, in the midst of great discrepancy on 
the subject of our manners. But what is the com- 
parative importance of certain conventionalisms to 
this delightful quality of habitual good-nature ? 
Commend us to the man who turns his egg into his 
wine-glass in silence, rather than to him who eats 
his from the shell, and then swears at the cook be- 
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cause it was half a minute overboiled. Grant us 
good-nature and its co-mate good temper, conjoined 
in fact, and both usually are allowed to our national 
character by traveling critics, and we will give 
up our manners to their tender mercies, stipulating 
only for the privilege of making reprisals. Man- 
ners in their more important meaning are simply 
the outward expression of an inward feeling or 
sentiment. Now the manners through which shine 
good-nature and good-temper can scarcely be 
essentially bad, though they may be far from per- 
fect. We may quietly pass the many sneers of the 
English at our oblivion of certain points on which, 
not Europe, but the little island alone, has attempted 
to establish arbitrary laws, quite secure that go 
where we will on the world’s wide stage our man- 
ners will win our easy way among the great 
human family, while our would-be oracle is obliged 
to storm or bribe wherever a difference of opinion 
arises. ‘This fact is so well recognized all over the 
traveling world that we need only allude to it as 
of power to neutralize all that can be said on the 
other side. 

As an off-set to this concurrent testimony of 
those Balaams who praise us as if perforce, we 
must consider the equally general agreement on a 
point of an opposite character. Our vanity, sensi- 
tiveness and disposition to self-glorification are 
remarked upon almost unanimously by observers 
of all degrees of sagacity and of friendliness. One 
of them (Combe, we think,) makes the apology for 
us that from what we have accomplished during 
our short separate existence we have a right to be 
vain ; that this feeling is not altogether unbe- 
coming in a young people making unexampled 
strides toward wealth, power and national con- 
sideration. This may doas a palliation of the 
fault in the eyes of others, but forms no reason why 
we should encourage or allow it in ourselves. The 
truly great are the last to insist upon their own 
claims to admiration. They “ know their rights 
and knowing dare maintain,” but they are ever 
careful of present praise and content to await the 
deliberate judgment of posterity. The incense 
which intoxicates the vain, is an offence in their 
nostrils. They feel adulation to be insult. It is 
only because we are young as a people that we 
have not yet perceived this. Age will doubtless 
give us dignity. Meanwhile, as we cannot deny 
our proneness to this fault charged upon us, can we 
not at once set about guarding against it. 

It is to be seriously lamented that there is so 
much in the country to favor and perpetuate this 
evil. Our Fourth of July orators and our political 
demagogues find national boasting unfortunately 
the readiest way to the hearts or at least to the 
acclamations of the people. The more extrava- 
gant the encomium, the louder the applause. Like 
other sovereigns, the people like to be flattered ; 
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and, also like other sovereigns, they find those as 
ready to offer as they can possibly be to receive the 
delusive fumes. For the inevitable result—an in- 
flated and debilitating egotismwhich affects security, 
while it looks with trembling anxiety for sustenance 
from without—it is difficult to imagine any imme- 
diate corrective. Our foreign monitors, so ready 
to perceive and animadvert upon the fault, fail to 
indicate aremedy. Some among ourselves wou)|(| 
fain have it voted unpatriotic to point out or even 
confess any national failings. According to them 
the American tongue or pen when employed about 
itself is to deal only in eulogy. The foreign 
writers, who alone find fault with us, are in fact our 
truest friends. Yet it is wonderful what pains are 
taken by our own writers, critics and reviewers in 
particular, to intercept whatever benefit might reach 
the people from this source. Censure, however 
just, arouses a pseudo-patriotism and they don 
theircritical armor and, touching the opposite shie{d 
with the sharp end of the lance, prepare at once 
for battle a l’outrance. They seem to think that 
the charge should be disproved ; if true, the more 
needful that it should be repelled with indignation. 
Even the grave editor of De Toqueville thought 
it necessary to preface with an apologetic explana- 
tion the indication of some disadvantages by that 
candid and sagacious author, which compared with 
the commendations bestowed were but as the smal! 
dust of the balance. The North American Review 
denied almost every charge brought by Captain 
Hall and Mrs. Trollope, or attempted to rebut 
them by showing that similar ills exist elsewhere. 
Much in both those works required refutation, and 
so far the critic’s pen was commendably employed, 
as well as in showing that the spirit of both was 
unfriendly, if not malicious. But as to what was 
true and deserved, why not aid in sending home 
the blunt arrow, rather than try to prevent it from 
reaching the mark? ‘This was the duty of the 
critic, and is the duty of every American writer. 
In no country on earth is it more difficult to point 
out popular faults and failings in a tone of earnest 
kindness. ‘To carp and rail at them, and thus to 
form spicy articles and readable books, is not diffi- 
cult; each will apply them very willingly to his 
neighbor, and will enjoy the joke and the sarcasm. 
But sober reproof of the prevalent errors and follies, 
free from bitterness, personality, sectarianism, and 
party bias, yet with sagacity so obvious and a 
manner so lively as to command attention, is a 
work worthy of patriotism of a high stamp and 
talents such as are yet rare among the professed 
writers of our country. 

With our national vanity is closely connected 
that other charge (not quite so general as the for- 
mer, yet enough so to be assumed as true) of 
extreme sensibility to censure, and an undue depen- 
dence on foreign judgment. It is time to put 
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away childishness. We have made ourselves 
recognized and respected, and have no longer the 
shadow of need of an English imprimatur. An 
honest home-judgment about anything is better 
than a foreign. Let us listen to foreigners among 
ourselves as Witnesses, to those abroad as coun- 
sellors, or it may be as opponents, but let the judg- 
ment on which we rely come from ourselves ; let 
it be the collective wisdom of our own tribunals, 
or the spontaneous and unbiassed decision of our 
own firesides. é 

It is painful to notice in our foreign censors, and 
that too with undesirable unanimity, the opinion of 
our excessive deference to public sentiment and 
consequent lack of individual independence. Mrs. 
Butler, not in the random sketches of giddy girl- 
hood but in the sober second thought of a later 
day, says that the Americans appear to have made 
over each his private stock of freedom to the na- 
tion at large ; content, so long as there exists un- 
bounded public liberty to have his own entirely in 
abeyance. Combe and Miss Martineau, both 
strong theoretic advocates for democracy, and both 
disposed to see everything in the fairest light, (pro- 
vided they can find a theory to account for it,) 
maintain at some length, a similar view furnish- 
ing a variety of illustrations and, according to 
their wont, finding also an explanatory theory. 
They find support for this view on all sides from 
their traveled brethren. 

Here is food for serious reflection. Is it indeed 
a fact that we have less liberty of thought and ac- 
tion—(liberty in the choice of rulers is but one ele- 
ment in the condition of a freeman)—than our 
transatlantic brethren? Every American is loth to 
acknowledge it (publicly) yet, if fact it be, it is one 
too important to be overlooked. It should be 
brought out from its hiding-place, admitted to its 
trae position among the elements of our national 
character, unfolded to the view of all concerned, 
and dealt with according to its deserts. This is 
the more imperatively necessary because it is al- 
ready commented upon and lamented privately, 
furnishing at once both instance and proof of the 
truth of our visitors’ remarks. 

In a brief essay like the present we can only al- 
lude to a point like this, The discussion must find 
a place by itself. 

What is the general impression made upon tra- 
velers by our women? This is a point of exceed- 
ing importance, and we regret that our limits com- 
pel us to tréat it briefly. 

They concede to them general prettiness and oc- 
casional beauty, while they deny to them any great 
share of intelligence and animation. It is mourn- 
ful to find them so often alluding to their feeble 
health and their early decay. Tihat this last is but 
too just as it regards our young women, no one 
who walks our streets or attends our crowded as- 
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semblies, after having enjoyed the same opportuni- 


ties for observation abroad, can dispute. And one 


who is acquainted with the habits and maxims of 


life of young American women, perceives at once 
a reason why it never can be otherwise, while so 
much absurdity and such daring disregard of physi- 
ological rules prevail in all circles, be the occasion- 
al varieties what they may. After ail that Combe 
and others have written on the subject, after all the 
* jectures with illustrations” and all the efforts of 
sensible and humane writers among ourselves, it is 
no uncommon thing to hear, not only pale-faced 
chits, but their silly mammas, arguing gravely 
against the necessity for exercise in the open air, or 
indeed any exercise whatsoever. No Englishwoman 
in any decent station of life thinks of passing a day 
without systematic effort for the promotion of 
health. How large a proportion of American wo- 
men within the knowledge of any reader of this pa- 
per ever thinks of anything of the kind? Let the 
ruddy cheek, the clear bright eye, the vigorous 
step, the well developed form of the one speak for 
the efiect of her system, and then consider the pale 
face, languid eye, joyless walk and narrow chest of 
the other, and judge of the wisdom of confinement 
in warm rooms, indulgence in stufled fauteuwils, or 
suffering on uneasy music stools ; varied occasion- 
ally with a vapid strell on some parade, where 
again pride forbids even the quick step which could 
alone make such a promenade worthy of the name 
of exercise. If our British visitors saw as clearly 
and spoke as truly in other particulars as in this, 
we, at least, should find little fault with their ob- 
servations. 

A charge quite as general is that married womeii 
have but little comparative consideration in society. 
This scarcely tallies with Miss Martineau’s notion 
that the sum and substance of female education 
among us is marriage, with the addition of a pre- 
tence of indifference to this grand object. Who 
could desire a condition which should take away 
all consideration?” Perhaps our English friends 
think that, to utilitarian Yankees, the fact of be- 
ing ‘‘in the market,” “available,” &c., gives a 
value tounmarried women. But, seriously, if mar- 
ried women have not their due place among us, we 
have made a great mistake. It is allowed that we 
treat women with deference in public—Miss Mar- 
tineau, whose tastes are rather masculine, thinks 
we carry this quite too far—and that we exempt 
them generally from al! important labor and re- 
sponsibility. But the charge is that married women 
are nothing in society and girls all. This remark 
we are disposed to consider superficial, though it is 
too general not to have some foundation in appear- 
ances. The truth appears to be that individual 
women here are less prominent than women abroad, 
precisely as individual men are so. Our traveling 
critics have probably mistaken the lack of high in- 
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of men as of women and is characteristic of our 
manners,) for lack of individual influence in mar- 
ried women. Distinguished abilities, polished man- 
ners, birth, rank, wealth, render a person noticed in 
society abroad, and thisis as true of men as of wo- 
men. Here, none of these can attract much atten- 
tion, except for a very short time; and it is rare 
that the company of any one, however eminent, is 
sought beyond the circle of his intimates after the 
first season. By all this we mean toshow that, for 
Whatever reason, no person whatsoever receives 
much attention in general society. If young ladies 
are sought, it is as partners for the dance or for life ; 
or with the far less worthy object, but too well na- 
turalized among us, an evening’s flirtation. It is 
notorious that, for the sake of conversation, pro- 
perly so called, no woman is sought in America. 
But it is equally true that conversation, as a regu- 
lar and exciting amusement in company, is un- 
known among us. Education here is as yet too 
imperfect—too strictly utilitarian—to admit of suc- 
cess in this most refined of the fine arts; and for 
want of a great centre, like London or Paris, those 
among us who can converse may pass their lives 
without finding even a smal! circle in which this 
choice fruit of much culture will be relished and re- 
ciprocated. 

The scanty reward of female labor ( except only 
that portion which ministers to luxury or amuse- 
ment,) receives much animadversion, as being an 
anomaly in a country where everything is profess- 
edly arranged for the benefit of the masses. This 
oppression of the weak, caused by pushing to the 
utmost the principles of competition, falls every- 
where heavily on woman, because they have less 
ability, or less disposition to battle for their rights 
than the other sex. And in this particular, as in 
many others, our own daily practice is half a cen- 
tury behind our worshiped political philosophy. 
Our theories certainly render it a manifest absurdity 
to legislate for any one class at the expense of 
another; yet there is nothing more evident than 
that we regulate affairs with distinct and injurious 
reference both to sex and complexion. ‘The very 
important point now in question, the starving of 
female laborers, is receiving increased attention 
both here and in England; and it is to be hoped 
we may not be behindhand in following any good 
example which our neighbors may be disposed to 
offer. A thorough reform in the entire condition 
of females is much needed in both countries. 

Our eager pursuit of money, none deny ; though 
our enemies—meaning those who, from whatever 
motive, find all the fault they can—exaggerate it; 
while our friends—those who deny all wrong, ex- 
cept what a theory may explain—palliate the fail- 
ing, or charge it home in equal measure upon the 
assailants. Upon this point we will waste no time. 
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selves or share it equally with all mankind. Tho 
extent to which the mind and heart of this country 
are buried under a feverish desire for acquisition— 
acquisition by which no earthly object is gained 
beyond a small amount of personal consequence— 
is appalling. Setting aside the willingness to com. 
municate of the goods that God has given us to 
those whose condition in any respect requires it, 
which alone can sanctify the accumulation of 
wealth—setting this entirely aside, if even taste, 
refinement, the encouragement of the arts, or the 
advance of great public objects animated the pur- 
suit, it might boast somewhat of ennobling, of 
elevating, though far short of the best aims. But 
mere vulgar show, such as upholsterers and ca})j- 
net-makers originate, a truly Indian love of finery, 
however inappropriate and unbecoming; a wish to 
surpass others so near that it regards only externals, 
these are mortifying traits indeed! Wo to the 
people of whom such things can be said truly! 
Let us look well to it that we are not that people. 
The restlessness of our people is generally noticed, 
and is undeniable whether noticed or not. No 
man seems easy in the place where he is and con- 
tented with that place. All appear to be living for 
the future—and this world’s future, too—and too 
much engrossed with what is to be to enjoy or im- 
prove what is. Some good things and some bad 
ones are connected with this temper. It helps to 
build up our cities and to cultivate our waste places. 
Bat we are less social, less literary, less refined, 
less religious for it. We love action too much, and 
home and all that endears home not enough. We 
leave, perhaps, more to our children (ofien to 
their everlasting injury,) but we enjoy less our- 
selves and we provide with less forethought for our 
higher and better nature. 

Our national morals are, for the most part, favor- 
ably dealt with. In this connection, however, we 
have severe strictures on bankrupts who fail rich, 
or who growing rich after failure never pay their 
old debts. In England and France, (the latier 
especially, ) extremely rigorous laws do much to- 
ward preventing these evils. But among us there 
are neither the severe laws nor the strong correct 
public sentiment which alone would enable us 
safely to dispense with suchlaws. For the present, 
therefore, we must be content to remain under iin- 
putations which it should be our care not in future 
to deserve. ‘‘ Repudiation” has made a foul blot 
on our good name—may it speedily be erased! If 
dishonest private bankruptcy had not been looked 
upon but too leniently among us, it may be doubted 
whether public acts so nearly allied to it would ever 
have been endured. Whatever we may be induced 
to think of the matter ourselves, foreigners can 
only regard it as public robbery on the largest scale. 
Yet without wishing in the smallest degree to pal- 
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liate what is inexcusable, we may suggest one 


subject ; how long would the interest on the public 
debts of Great Britain, France, or any other Euro- 
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reflection in reply to the incessant sneers on this . 


pean State continue to be paid, if it depended upon 


the vote of a majority of the people? With us, 
those who vote the taxes and those who pay them 
are virtually the same. With them, one party 
votes and another- pays. This payment, then, 
forms no test whatever, of national honesty. This 
much we will say, undeterred by any natural fears 
of the ghost of that dead lion Sydney Smith. 

But we must take care lest the subject of British 
tourists in America seduce us into kindred dulness, 
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We have touched on a few of the more prominent 
subjects of their remarks and animadversions, with 
the express purpose of praying our sensitive country- 
men to make the only profitable use of such flimsy 
censures. One of their own critics says, “ Of all 
book-writing people the English are the last to pro- 
duce works upon the domestic life of other nations, 
in the right, unbiassed, universal spirit,”’—and here 
we heartily agree. But even the blundering, bi- 
assed, egotistic and vain-glorious spirit in which 
most Englishmen write of travel in America, does 
not, as we hope we have shown, prevent their being 
of the greatest use to those who would by any and 
all means know themselves. 
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THE WIDOW’S CHILD. 


BY MISS A. 


BLACKWELL. 


**Can a dream teach wisdom,’’—ANown. 


ALIKE on castle and on cot 
The blessed sunlight falls, 

And whispering breezes, woo alike 
Both proud and humble walls. 


The welcome rain descends, to bless 
The'noble’s proud demesne, 

And the same gentle presence makes 
The poor man’s garden, green. 


Still from Orion and the Wain 
Sweet influences stream ; 

And falls alike on every roof 
Their pure and holy beam, 


And sunlight from the inner world— 
Emotions deep and strong, 

Gleams from the starry realms of thought— 
All these are borne along. 


Unseen yet potent, and they come 
Alike to one and all, 

And every open human soul 
To higher life they call. 


And sleep, sweet sleep o'er every head 
Spreadeth his downy wing, 

And beareth kind Lethean cup 
To peasant as to king. 


And ah! there’s one more visitant 
That cometh unto all; 

At loftiest gate, at lowliest latch, 
His noiseless footsteps fall ; 


To young and old, to rich and poor 
He comes to grave and gay; 

And when he calls, no earthly power 
May say bis sammons nay. 
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Love, mighty love must plead in vain 
To the silent one for grace, 

Striving to hold the treasure back 
With passionate embrace. 


Hope, fear, joy, sorrow, all the train 
That wait on human hearts, 

Fall back, as with the victor death 
The summoned one departs. 


Can death then conquer love ? 
Nay, that may never be; 
Love is omnipotent, and death 


Oweth him fealty. 


And well and loyally, his trust 
Kind death doth guard for aye; 
’Tis he that to love’s treasures gives 

Their immortality. 


The pleasant gardens of the heart 
He covereth with snow, 

But warmly lies that sheltering robe 
Each cherished plant below ; 

Until, by loving angel-hands 
Sweet beams of life areshed, 

To quicken with reviving warmth 
The gurdens of the dead. 

And in the balmy breath of heaven, 
That beautiful spring-time, 

Each sleeping flower revives again 


In an eternal clime. 
7 7 * * * 


The glorious sun is setting 
Behind the linden’s shade, 
And softened lights are falling 

On wood and hill and glade. 
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A lovely lake is sleeping 
Beneath the evening sky, 
And dreamily upon its breast 

The deepening shadows lie. 


And shady lawns and clustering trees, 
And flowers with radiant face, 

Are there to bless and beautify 
An ancient dwelling-place. 


So lovely all the scene around, 
So fair the sky above, 

It seemed a consecrated ground, 
Sacred to peace and love. 


But ah! in this strange world of time 
All is not as it seems; 

Dark shadows ever underlie 
The happiest life-dreams. 


A mother, in that silent house, 
Watches her dying boy; 

A widowed mother, fair and young, 
And he her only joy. 


She sits within the darkened room, 
The mother with her son ; 


Oh! who may tell thy heart's deep gloom, 


Thou sad and lonely one? 


Reclined upon his little coueh, 
The dying child was laid ; 

Over the pillow, soft and bright, 
His golden ringlets strayed. 


Dim were the half-elosed eyes of blue, 
Eyes late so radiant ; 

Yet on his mother, lovingly, 
Their fading glance was bent. 


She kneeleth down beside the bed, 
How tightly clasp her hands! 
Life’s glass is ebbing; miser like 
She counts the golden sands. 


And bitter, bitter in her heart 
Is grief, for words too deep, 
As o’er the little features steals 
That heavy, hopeless sleep. 


And must it be? ah! must he die? 
Her beautifal, her joy! 

Ah no! it may not, shall not be! 
She cannot lose her boy ! 


Upon his cold and pallid lips 
Her own are warmly pressed ; 
Ah! could she to her darling give 
The life from her own breast ! 


Hie cradle-hours, his flower-like slecp, 
So different from this; 

His bounding step, his sunny veice, 
His merry laugh and kiss, 


And all the proud, fond hopes that fill 
A mother’s loving heart, 

Rise in her now ;—ah! it is hard 
When child and mother part! 
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Once more the boy’s blue eyes unclose, 
And on his mother gaze ; 

As, with a smile, upon her neck 
His feeble hand he lays. 


“ Mother,” the first, the last sweet sound 


His infuncy had known ; 
For in that smile, that faint embrace, 


The boy’s young soul had flown. 
* * * * Sal 


They laid him in his little grave ; 
No word the mother said ; 

Her life was darkened, for her heart 
Was with her early dead. 


Deep, still, her wo; her very soul 
Was garnered in her child; 

And now, her treasures all entombed, 
No hope her grief beguiled ! 


Ah! when our twining love no more 
May to its idol cling, 
What kindly power to drooping heart 


Shall breeze or sunshine bring ? 
* * n * 


Again the gorgeous sunset hues 
Hil}, vale and flood tHume ; 

But still the childless widow bides 
Within the darkened room. 


She slept a sad and troubled sleep, 
Till, just at break of day, 

A bright and gentle influence 
Fell on her as she lay. 


Lightly on fragrant roses borne, 
And robed in shining white, 
With golden tresses waving free, 

A young child meets her sight. 


Her own, her own lost child ! bat oh, 
How beautiful he seemed ! 

Never in gayest life was he 
So fair as then she dreamed, 

With eyes of light and brow of love, 
Hovered the glorious child, 

And chaunted to the mother’s ear 
In tones so sweet and wild, 


That every accent sent a thril? 
Of joy into her soul, 

And her heart’s painful beating hushed 
Beneath its soft control. 


“T come, I come, sweet mother, 
From the dwelling of the blest, 

To comfort thee, my mother, 
And kiss thee in thy rest!” 


“The spirit-land is very fair, 

Dear mother, could’st thou see 
How fair it is, I'm very sure 

Thou would’st not weep for mre ! 


** We've beautiful bright gardens, 
With shady trees and bowers: 
And oh, such birds, such birds, mother, 

As fly amid the flowers ! 
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THE WARRIOR. 


«“ And there we play, dear mother, 
As gay as any bee, 

For there are thousand of us, 
All little ones, like me ; 


“« And the beautiful angels, mother, 
That are so kind and wise ; 

They teach us every day the love 
Of the kingdom in the skies. 


« And we children help them, mother, 
When on works of love they go, 
And every blessed day, mother, 
More like to them we grow. 


“ We live in shining dwellings, 
All over glittering gold ; 

With curious things within, mother, 
All glorious to behold. 


“« And sometimes, sometimes, mother dear, 
When the sky is very fair, 

Our Father, who in Heaven dwells, 
Comes down to see us there. 


“T may not speak of Him, mother, 
But, oh! He loves us well! 

And we sing sweet songs to Him, mother, 
His glorious praise to tell! 


“ We all are very happy 
In the sweet spirit-land ; 

And thou’lt be happy too, mother, 
When thou’st joined the angel band! 


“ And do not think, my mother, 
That thou hast lost me quite ; 
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For I'm only gone before, mother, 


A little out of sight : 


“And if thou’rt kind and good, mother, 


To all who suffer ill, 

In every deed of love, mother, 
I shall be with thee stil! 

“ And, after a brief space, mother, 
The happy land thou'lt see ; 

So be comforted, sweet mother, 


And weep vo more for me!” 


A strain of heavenly music 
Breathed sofily from the sky, 
And a band of loving angels 


Bore the young child on high. 


Up rose the widowed mother, 
Her heart was light and free ; 

** My angel child! I never 
Will weep again for thee. 


“ For our Father, in the Heavens, 

Shall keep thee in his care, 
And when this life is over, 

Shall lead me to thee there!’ 

* . * 4% 

Ah! time hath heavy trial, 

And grief no words can tell; 
But let us trust in Heaven 

That all will yet be well. 


Though the day be ne’er so dreary, 


Wait till the storm is done, 


And from behind the darkest clouds 


Shall shine the blessed sun. 
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THE WARRIOR. 


A warrior rode forth on his proud prancing steed, 

While the dew-drops of morning gleamed bright on the 
mead, 

His armor was burnished and flashed in the light, 

As he urged on his steed to the perilous fight. 


Hlis bosom heaved high in its throbbings for fame, 
As he thought of the deeds that should blazon his name 
’Mid the records of chivalrous daring and worth, 

On the scroll of the mighty and glorious of earth. 


He thought of his lady-love, gentle and fair, 

And he gazed on the token she gave him to wear; 
Like the flush that illumined the morning’s red sky, 
Rose the glow on his cheek and the fire in his eye. 


“Fair lady! I vow by my heart's love to thee, 
In the vanguard of battle thy token shall be ; 

To victory’s meed it shall lead on the brave, 

Te the glory of triumph or doom of the grave.” 
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The laurels of love and of honor to gain, 


He fiercely sparred on to the dark battle plain ; 
He fought in the strife, ’mid the bravest and best, 
While the pledge of his lady waved high on his erest. 


The conflict is over, the battle is won, 


O’er the field of the dead sets the blcod-shrouded sun ; 
But the warrior lies low on the hoof-besten sod, 


And his lady-love’s pledge is stained with his blood. 


The heart that at morn beat so gaily and proud, 
Heaves not in its stiliness the folds of the shroud ; 


The eye that had flashed ‘neath the helmeted brow, 


Has lost its fierce light and is lustreless now. 


Oh! lady, fair lady! ah! long shalt thov mourn, 
As thou waitest in vain for thy lover's return; 


Thou shult list for his war-courser’s tramp on the plain, 


But the steed and his rider retura not again. 
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THE COURT OF DEATH. 


BY J. B. TAYLOR, 


Where bends o’er graves the drooping bough, 
Death holds his court in kingly pride ; 

A crown upon his calm, pale brow, 
An angel by his side. 


How boasts each crowned head of earth 
The splendor of his palace halls, 

Where, on the mighty scenes of mirth, 
A second sunshine falls. 


He bids the turf o’er coffins roll, 
That dust to kindred dust be given ; 

His bright attendant takes the soul 
And bears it up to Heaven. 


There gather round, in pomp and pride, 
The nobles of his far-famed land ; 
Yet often viewless by his side 
The wronged and wretched stand. 


The tears, from toiling want that rolled, Here the poor wanderer, whom the world 
Made bright the jewels on his crown ; 
And with his costly cup of gold, 


He drinks their curses down! 


On its broad face denied a home, 
And back on God’s compassion hurled, 
With happy heart doth come ; 


And the sweet child, whose sinless years 
So doubly swelled the parting pain ; 
That e’en the angel gave with tears 
Its cherub wings again. 


Death, whose empire unconfined, 

Spreads wide where shone no conqueror's star; 
One land his sceptre cannot bind, 

One court his splendor bar. 
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The soul whose fiery pinions earth 
Bound not behind her chariot down, 
Here gains the glory due his worth, 


Where’er a human foot hath trod, 
Where, since the world’s first Eden-breath, 
Has wrought the silent hand of God, 


There rules the monarch—Death ! The victor’s laurel crown. 
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His halls arise in every land, 5 And when the summer’s breath awakes 
And shadowy arch above the tomb ; ? The bloom that slept beneath the sod, 
Where, guided by his gentle hand, 3 The mourner from his sorrow breaks, 
His weary subjects come. > And here doth worship God. 
§ 
3 
As well where through the palm-tree’s crest, 4 And thus, where’er a foot hath trod, 
The dim light fails on ruins gray ; ; Where, since the world's first Eden-breath, 
As where, upon Siberia’s breast, : Has wrought the silent land of God, 
‘The polar tempests play. 4 Doth rule the monarch—Death. 
They enter in the solemn halls, 2 Thus gently has he reigned o’er all, 


Since the first soul to heaven has flown ; 
The world itself his palace hall, 
And every grave his throne! 


That give no echo to their tread ; 
While through the long, dim arches falls 
The requiem of the dead. 
Frankrort, Germany, Dec. 29, 1844. 
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LINES TO L. E. L. 


BY HENRY A. CLARK. 


Sap was thy fate, sweet L. E. L.! } Whose song yet left each bosom warms. 
On Afric’s distant shore, thy lyre 2 Beside thy far, unwillowed grave, 

Was hushed, and ceased the magic spell No weeping mourner bends his head, 

< 


That long bad held each tuneful wire. The dirge like swell of ocean’s Wave, 


Ah! no’er again thy melody, Alone laments the gifted dead : 
Shall sing of nature’s loveliest forms; But Time shall guard thy fadeless laurels well, 
Forever stilled the harmony Daughter of song! immortal L. E. L! 
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GRACE LINDEN. 


FOUR AGES IN THE LIFE OF AN AMERICAN, 





BY FANNY 


FORRESTER. 





Continued from page 16. 


CHAPTER III.—EIGHT-AND-TWENTY. 


«“ Any you have never heard from him since, dear 
Grace?” 

“ Not a word.” 

« And yet you feel no resentment?” 

«“ Not resentment, but something of disappoint- 
ment—a good deal disappointed, indeed. Few 
persons in the world would stand a ten years’ trial, 
Lizzy; but I did have full confidence in Russel. 
However, it has not made me distrustful of my 
kind; faith and hope are yet strong within me, and 
even if the past failed I am quite satisfied with the 
present. Our home here is a perfect little para- 
dise. Your husband is the most perfect specimen 
of a man (always excepting one that I have no right 
to remember) in the world; and ‘ Ganpapa’s little 
pet, Charley,’ the dearest and cunningest little fel- 
low—a perfect Cupid, Lizzy! I am so glad 
you persuaded Sommers to settle nearus! As for 
Frank’s wife, I shall love her dearly. She is so 
patient and gentle and amiable! I see that father 
and mother are very fond of her.” 

“ And well they may be. She is entirely devot- 
ed to themand Frank. At first, mother had some 
misgivings about living with a daughter-in-law, but 
Mary is so respectfal and dutiful, and so compa- 
nionable withal, that she would not part with her 
now for the world. But do tell me, Grace, what 
you suppose could have actuated Russel to treat 
you in such a manner?” 

“Nothing, I think, but time and absence. It is 
perfectly natural—or would be in any other man : 
but I was foolish enough to suppose him exempt 
from all the frailties of humanity. Indeed, 1 now 
think him exempt from most of them.” 

“ How strange!” 

“ What, Lizzy?” 

“Why, your talk. Do you know I have been 
watching your face this half hour, and at last have 


come to the conclusion that you were never in 
love?” 


“ Ah?” : 
“The truth is, Grace, you are a little too much 
reconciled to suit me.” 
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* Do you wish me unhappy, then?” 

**T cannot say that I do, exactly; but it would 
be impossible to pity you with that smiling face, 
and happy way of saying and doing every thing. 
Own, Gracey, that you only fancied Mr. Russel. 
That your heart was touched only on the surface.” 

“Tt may be so,” said Grace, carelessly. 

“Good! and now solve a mystery. Why didn’t 
you fall in love with that amiable young French- 
man that you wrote me about?” 

‘* Because my fancy (since you call it that) was 
pre-occupied.” 

‘* The only reason, Gracey?” 

“The only reason, I suspect. If I had seen him 
at eight, or even at eighteen, Russel might never 
have had the opportunity to exhibit his fickleness.” 

“ But when you ceased hearing from Russel?” 

“It made no difference, Lizzy. My vows to him 
are as binding as though his remained unbroken.” 

‘Oh, Grace! do not say that! His falsehood 
must not condemn you to a life of loneliness. You 
would make such a dear, loving little wife! I 
would forget him just out of spite if I were in your 
place.” « 

* And so spite myself. Ah, Lizzy! that is too 
often the case with us foolish women ; but we are 
spirited at a vast expense. To show a false lover 
that we can do without him, we sell the remnant 
of happiness that he has left us, and become mar- 
tyrs to our own vanity.” 

“ But think of your being an old maid, Grace!” 

“ Ha! so it comes to that after all ? An honora- 
ble sisterhood, Lizzy!” 

** Grace, a strange notion has just possessed me. 
Let me see Russel’s last letter.” 

Grace walked across the portico very slowly, and 
by the time she again stood before her sister, her 
face wore itsusual expression of subdued but heart- 
felt cheerfulness. 

“ Those letters, Lizzy, I have not looked upon 
in three years. It is not well to test our strength 
of character too far. They are so, so like him!” 
she murmured, as she again turned away and bent 
her face close to a little rose-bush that stood beside 


her. 
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At another time it is probable that Lizzy would 
have observed all this ; but the calm, quiet manner 
of her sister had effectually misled her; and she 
was only intent on looking into the mystery. 

“ But tell me, Grace, if you discovered any change 
in his letters—any coldness or indiflerence—” 

‘Oh, no! they were like himself to the last—as 
he was before I left home for New Orleans—so 
tender and generous and noble! No, Lizzy! his 
letters never changed.” 

‘* Then, Grace, my word for it, that Frenchman, 
that young De Vere, who loved you so much, is at 
the bottom of the mischief. I am certain his let- 
ters were intercepted.” 

‘‘ Never, Lizzy! at least by De Vere. He is 
the soul of honor. I would sooner suspect you, or 
myself, or any body, of such a crime.” 

‘* Then what could it be, Grace?” 

** Time and constant occupation—-nothing else, 
I feel assured.” 

“But isn’t it strange, then, that he has never 
married some one else?” 

“ Lizzy, dear Lizzy! let us change this subject. 
We cannot account for all Russel has done; we 
only know that he is lost to us, and forever. I can- 
not feel resentment for what I know to be very 
natural. I have schooled my heart into submission 
and cheerfulness ; and I intend to be very happy 
with you here—dear loving ones, that you are! 
But, Lizzy, | have a woman’s heart, and I must 
own to you, that it has not yet learned to subdue 
its many weaknesses. No tears, darling, I do not 
need them—irdeed, I do not, and you must not 
pity me. I am no love-lorn damsel; but neither 
am Iastoic. Now fora ride on horseback! and 
let us forget for awhile that there is any body but 
us in the wide world.” 

Ten years had not passed over the head of Grace 
Linden without leaving animpress. They had 
matured her beauty, added polish and dignity to 
her manners, ripened her intellect, but cast a deep, 
deep shadow on her heart. In pursuance of her 

original plan, on leaving school she had gained a 
situation as governess in a southern family. The 
first few years of her exile from home had been te- 
dious and wearisome; but then she entered the 
family of the De Veres, and from that time every- 
thing waschanged. She had spent but few months 
with them before she became less the governess 
than the friend and companion—the daughter and 
sister. As she intimated to Lizzy, delighted would 
they have been to make her so in reality, to keep 
her with them forever; but when Grace gently and 
truthfully gave her great reason for a refusal, she 
suffered no diminution of kindness. Political trou- 
bles having driven the De Veres from their own 


country, they had brought with them those republi- 


can sentiments which were the fruit of the times, 
together with cultivated minds, refined tastes, po- 
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lished manners and a high-souled generosity 1),, 


sometimes led to the most noble and chivalric ac. | 


tions. Such spirits have a Mesmeric lore by whic} 
they read each other’s natures at a glance ; and 
this must have been the secret of the strong attach. 
ment between Grace Linden and those she serve). 
The residence of Grace in this family was hich|y 
advantageous to her; for she mingled with the 
freely at home, and acccompanied them abroad as 


the daughters’ friend; at the same time receiying | 
a salary which enabled her fully to carry out herp. | 


tentions with regard to her parents. 

For five years, almost every act of her life and 
wish of her heart was known to Russel ; and he 
found time even in the midst of his high duties, to 
return her confidence warmly and without mea. 
sure. 
drew near, he became of a sudden strangely silent, 
Grace was all-trusting, and, from day to day, and 
from week to week, she busied herself with framing 
excuses, which, if not satisfactory, yet served the 


Then, as the time for her returning home | 


purpose of busying the mind. She did not cease to | 


write; andevery day, with a kindling eye and beat- 
ing heart, did she descend to meet the post-boy at 
the hall door ; returning as often, to weep over her 
disappointment alone. And still did she try to ex- 
cuse. He wasso very busy—it was selfish to ask 
so much of precious time—then the letters might 
have miscarried—those southern mails were so ir- 
regular. Yes! it had certainly miscarried, and she 
would write again. And again she wrote, and 
again; and her heart grew sick with disappoint- 
ment. Then came the fearful conviction of his ill- 
ness—illness among strangers, looked after only by 


hirelings; for poor Grace had not yet a doubt of , 
his truth. She could not inquire of her friends, for | 
Russel had been for years a popular metropolitan 


lawyer, and they seldom saw or communicated with 


him. And Grace, with her usual unselfish conside- | 


ration for others, concluded that since they were 
unable to assist her, she would not trouble them. 
But her fears of his illness were soon dissipated ; 
for she one day saw, in a northern paper, a notice 
of afine plea which he had made a few days pre- 
vious; and his eloquence, his legal learning and 
lofty principles were so highly extolled, that for a 
moment Grace forgot her own troubles in her pride 
forhim. Butit wasonly foramoment. Gradually 
came the conviction that his success was no longer 
aught to her; that, however brilliant his career 
might be, her future must be one of darkness and 
loneliness—she was studiously neglected and for- 
gotten. h! that hour of wild, withering anguish! 
that dark, deadly struggle of every power within! 
It was fearful, but Grace was alone, and not a hn- 
man heart dreamed of the depth of her wretched- 
ness. ‘There came a sense of utter, utter desolation, 
when all her treasured hopes were crushed within 
her bosom; and then a dead, cold calm, as if the 
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life-current had been suddenly congealed, settled 
upon her heart. Her friends knew that she was un- 
happy; and, without seeking for the cause, shower- 
ed upon her the most tender attentions, till Grace 
was ashamed not to reward their unwearied kind- 
ness with success. For their sakes she tried to be 
cheerful, and the attempt was not altogether in vain. 
The time came when Grace should have returned 
to her home in the north, but every motive for re- 
turning had now been taken from her. She could 
not bear that those, whose happiness had been the 
whole care of her life, should see her changed, and 
know that grief had so changed her: that would 
be blotting out the work of her own hands, extin- 
guishing the light which she had herself created. 


The De Veres were about to make a visit to the old . 


world, and were urgent that she should accompany 
them. And Grace consented. Though she had 
now shut up her inner heart against her other self, 
and resolved not to be the victim of her own dead 
hopes, it yet made but little difference where she 
was, provided the earliest and noblest of her plans 
failed not through her own sorrows. She wrote to 
announce her intention of going abroad ; and then 
for the first time, she spoke of her changed pros- 
pects; though so lightly as to leave the impression 
with al] that the arrangement had been made ami- 
cably and very probably for the good of both par- 
ties. When she returned home, four years after, 
she was so entirely the Grace Linden of other days, 
that no one would have dreamed a single wo had 
crept into her heart, a single grief shaded her clear, 
oven brow, or a tear dimmed the lustre of her deep, 
soulful eye. Months passed before she even made 
a confidante of Lizzy; and then she only gave her 
facts, carefully covering up all that might be pain- 
fal in the history. 

“Take care, cognata mia!” said Edward Som- 
mers,as Grace playfully pointed her little riding whip 
at him, while he stood cautioning for the dozenth 
time his young wife, “ Take care! your day will 
come yet, my gay Beatrice.” 

Grace flourished her whip again, the horses arch- 
ed their necks and touched the pavement daintily, 
as if proud of their fair burdens; and, without wait- 
ing for the conclusion of another caution, which the 
careful husband was just commencing, the sisters 
bent their heads with a gay laugh, and, tightening 
the reins, away they flew like two beautiful birds. 
A shower of rain had fallen an hour before, and 
whole strings of the large, liquid crystals clung qui- 
veringly to every spear of grass, while many a big 
drop lay snugly nestled in a flower-bell 3 and every 
now and then a breath of pure fresh air 7 wee sweep- 
ing by and scattered thousands of the bright trem- 
blers from the trees that overhung tne way-side. 
The sky was beautiful and clear, and the air de- 
lightfully refreshing ; and as the two ladies reined 
in their gay palfries and paused to listen to the 
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bursts of music issuing from the woodlands, they 
would catch the gladsome strain, and echo it back 
with a true joyousness that proclaimed their sister- 
hood with the spirits of the greenwood. On they 
went, now prancing along under the laden trees 
and catching the rain-drops as they fell, now enter- 
ing a green pasture and galloping upon the turf, 
and again emerging into the high-road and pursu- 
ing their way at a pace more sedate and dignified. 

“Grace, do you recollect your old tormentor, 
Dick Crouse?” inquired Lizzy Sommers, as the 
two sisters slackened the rein, and proceeded am- 
blingly over a very rough road. 

* It would be impossible to forget him,” answer- 
ed Grace, with a slight, involuntary shudder. “I 
never should have dreamed of the existence of such 
malice if I had not seen it displayed.” 

“ He lives yonder,” returned Lizzy, pointing to 
a low, board hovel, set down in the midst of a po- 
tatoe-patch. 

“He!” and Grace involuntarily turned her 
horse’s head. 

** What a coward, Grace!” and Lizzy, smiling 
over her shoulder, cantered gaily forward. 

In a moment Grace was beside her. “ Now 
slower, Lizzy, but do not look in the direction of 
the house ; I always have a horrible feeling con- 
nected with my thoughts of that man; and there 
is not a being on earth I should be so much afraid 
to meet alone. There is something fearfully super- 
natural in all my notions concerning him, for I once 
actuaily believed him an evil spirit clothed in flesh 
and blood. But how came he here? and how does 
he live?” 

‘‘ He haunted the village until grown to man- 
hood, sometimes spending a year or two away, but 
always returning, until about the time you went 
south: he then disappeared, and nothing was seen 
of him for a long time. About three years ago he 
came to Greenville, bringing with him a coarse vi- 
rago of a woman whom he called his wife, and a 
child then six months old. They lived in the vil- 
lage, supporting themselves by any little jobs of 
work which they could get, until about a year ago, 
when the wife died. Crouse behaved like a brute 
on the occasion, openly rejoicing at his freedom.” 

“* Horrible! ” exclaimed Grace, glancing around 
her in alarm, for now the hut was very near. 

“Oh! it wasinhuman! But then, Gracey, if 
you could have seen the poor motherless baby, 
clinging around his neck—forlorn little thing as it 
was! You would have respected him some ( you 
couldn’t have helped it,) for the child’s sake. He 
could not be so loved by such an innocent helpless 
creature, if there were not a little humanity yet 
within him.” 

Grace mused a few moments. “ Lizzy, I can- 
not altogether divest myself of the idea that I have 
injured that man. I was a silly child, scared at 
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my own shadow, and it may be that I deprived 
him of his only honorable means of subsistence. I 
believe people are as often driven into crime as 
reformed by injudicious punishment.” 

‘It may be, Grace, but what better could have 
been done? He was thoroughly bad even then, 
and I have never heard of his performing a good 
action in his life. The only redeeming trait in his 
character is an all-absorbing love for his child.” 

“ What has become of the child?” 

‘* Several of the neighbors offered to take it and 
bring it up respectably, but he ridiculed the idea of 
not being able to care of his own, and removed at 
once to this hut. But look; there is some one 
with him!” 

Grace had no need to look to know, that Dick 
Crouse was near, for she heard a volley of oaths 
that she firmly believed could issue from no other 
human lips. Before the door of the hut stood a 


horse, and beside it, Crouse, holding the half- $ 


mounted owner of it by the collar. 

‘Let go!” said the stranger soothingly, “ Let 
go, there would be no use in my staying any 
longer, and there are a dozen other patients waiting 
for me.” 

The two ladies shuddered at the answer, so full 
of blasphemy, so replete with agony—and hurried 
on a few steps, then paused and looked back. The 
physician, for such he evidently was, had shaken 
the hand of the desperate man from his collar, and 


was now trying to free the reins trom his ma- | 


niacal grasp. 

‘“‘T tell you, Crouse, I cannot help her! You 
should have called me earlier.” 

Again the wretched Crouse renewed his oaths 
and threats, and the physician, evidently out of all 
patience, was raising the butt of the whip over his 
knuckles, whena sharp, shrill cry, as of intense 
suffering issued from the interior of the hut. 

‘‘Come, in God’s name come!” exclaimed 
Crouse, “ She shall not die!” And dropping the 
reins he hurried into the hut, while the physician, 
relieved, turned hastily homeward, The two sis- 
ters, pale with fear, looked into each other’s faces, 
as though each expected the other to speak first, 

« Let us go in,” said Grace in a low hoarse 
voice, ‘we ought to go; the child is sick, and 
Doctor Clay said he could do nothing to help her.” 

« But he is such a horrible man, Grace.” 

‘‘ He wouldn’t hurt us, if he knew we came in 
kindness.” 

“ How dreadfully he talked !” 

“ Dreadfully, but the poor child—” 

Another piercing shriek interrupted her, and 
Grace sprang from her horse. Instantly Lizzy 
followed ; and, leaving the two animals to nibble 
the fresh grass, they turned to the hut. The first 
object that met their view on entering the door was 
a little child three or four years old, tossing upon 
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a miserable substitute for a bed, in a burning, 
raging fever; it was flinging its little arms about 
its head, and rolling from side to side in agony, A 
few feet from the bed stood Crouse, with glaring 
eyes, set-teeth, and folded arms, the clenched {ip. 
gers almost buried in the flesh and his features is. 
torted to a dreadful expression; nor did he turn 
his head, or move an eye-lash until Grace had |ai; 
her cool hand upon the forehead of the child. They 
he bounded forward like a tiger. 

“ Away! away! would you kill my neaiet ” 

** No! I am come to help her, if I can, 
Grace softly. 

“Help her! no! no! J know that smooth voice. 
Ihave seen Grace Linden before. Help! ha, ha, 
ha!” 

Grace shuddered, and every nerve quivered wit) 
irresistible fear ; but she passed the hand soothinzly 
over the child’s limbs, and made no answer, 

“You would help me as you helped her father. 
Oh! you do good gloriously !” 

** Mr. Crouse,” exclaimed Lizzy, stepping firmly 
forward, “if you have any love for your child you 
will cease this. We came to do her good, but if 
we meet with hard words or ill treatment from you, 
we leave her to her fate.” 

Crouse was bending over the bed, as she spoke, 
and the child put up her little arms as though she _, 
recognized him. He was instantly subdued. 

** Leave her! Don’t, don’t leave her! My poor | 
little Nannie! Oh! help her if you can.” 

“We will!” exclaimed Grace, tears rushing to ) 
her eyes, at the sound of his altered voice, “We 


will do all we can for her.” 
Lizzy had employed the few moments that had 


elapsed since her entrance in taking a survey of 
the little hut, She found it as she expected, desti- 
tute of everything most needed. | 

‘There is no use in staying,” she began; but 
suddenly she paused in fright, for the manner of 
Crouse became furious. ‘* But we will come back 
and bring what is necessary.” 

“No, no, no! You think her grave-clothes are 
necessary ! But she shall not have them yet. A ) 
shroud for her! Her so young? Oh! I meant 
no suffering, no harm, no wrong should ever come 
to her! My poor, poor Nannie!” 

The wretched man crouched upon the floor like 
a wounded dog, and groaned aloud: 

“ I will stay!” said Grace in a Joud, half-hesi- 
tating tone. Then she added more cheerfully, 

“ Hurry home, Lizzy, and send Frank with fresh, 
linen, and—everything that is needed—you wil 
know what. And Lizzy, ask Frank to bring Doc- 
tor Furman; he will help her if anybody can.” 

“Now, God bless you, Grace Linden!” ¢x- | 
claimed Crouse, in a subdued tone, “ If you had } 
made me ten times the villian that I am, God bless ) 
you for this! ” 
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« Will you help my sister to her horse?” asked 
Grace quietly. 

Crouse hurried to the door, but Lizzy recoiled 
from his touch, and mounted without assistance. 

“« Ride for life, dear Lizzy!” said Grace from 
the doorway. 

The child screamed, and the answer was lost, 
for Grace was alarmed at the rough handling of 
the frightened father. 

«T shall need some warm water, Mr. Crouse,” 
said Grace, as soon as the paroxysm ceased, * and 
then will you please to bring me a tub and soap, 
and towels? We must try to cool this terrible 
fever; poor child, her flesh seems on fire. In the 
meantime, I will bath her temples in cold water 
if you will bring me a basin.” 

Grace spoke in those calm, quiet tones, which 
are so puissant in subduing madness, and poor 
Crouse performed her bidding with the submissive 
simplicity of a little child. He listened to every 
word, watched every look, and obeyed the slightest 
direction to the letter; starting at the child’s 
screams as though every pang had been his own, 
but only bending his eager eye on her for a mo- 
ment, and then turning away, as though satisfied 
that she was in better hands than his. When 
Grace had bathed poor little Nannie’s aching limbs, 
and smoothed her hair, anc beaten up and spread 
anew her little cot, cooling the linen in the door- 
way, she laid her down gently, and, fanning her 
witha fresh green bough, which Crouse had brought 
her, the little sufferer was soon in a troubled slum- 
ber. When the miserable father perceived the 
effect of Grace’s care, he crept cautiously to the 
bedside, and crouching upon the floor, with his 
elbows resting on his knees, and his chin on both 
hands, he gazed Jong and fixedly upon the sleeper. 
At last he turned to Grace. 

“You have wronged me, Grace Linden, and I 
you; but if you knew all, you would never—”and 
he pointed to the bed. 

“If I have ever had the misfortune, to do you a 
wrong,” answered Grace feelingly, “it was unin- 
tentional, and I am sorry for it. If it is not too 
late now to remedy it—” 

‘Tt is too late!’ growled Crouse sternly. 

“Perhaps it may be done in the person of your 
child,” faltered Grace timidly, for there is nothing 
that makes us such cowards as the slightest con- 
sciousness of having performed a reprehensible 
act. 

“Ay! save my child, my poor little Nannie, 
and I will be your slave—your dog, to do your hid- 
ding while Ilive. There is nothing, Grace Linden, 
— that I will not do for you, if Nannie 
ives,” 


He paused a few moments and then began bro- 
kenly, 


“You were a child, only a child, and could not 
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know what you did. It was the fault of others— 
they should have seen that the por were not 
trampled on, and driven to theft, and—and every 
crime. No, Grace, you were not so bad, you didn’t 
mean to ruin poor Nannie, and I have wronged 
you.” 

Grace thought the man was going mad, and she 
fixed her eyes on him apprehensively, repeating 
after him “* To ruin Nannie?’ ” 

“« Yes! to ruin her—to make us glad to put her 
in the grave. Oh! Idid not hate you without a 
reason, Grace Linden—but that is passed, all 
passed, and you will save my own poor little Nan- 
nie ; you will save her, won’t you?” 

“If Iean; but of what other Nannie have you 
been talking?” 

Crouse looked at her suspiciously. ‘ What other 
Nannie? What one but her that they drove into 
the street to make room for you—her that—” 

“T never heard of it, Mr. Crouse.” 

The face of Grace vouched for the truth of her 
words, and Crouse after being a little urged, pro- 


; ceeded to explain to her the cause of his original 


hatred. He war not very explicit, but Grace 
gathered enough to account for the infinite pleasure 
Dick Crouse had seemed to take in tormenting her, 
and to free him, partially at least, from the charge 
of unprovoked malice. The boy’s parents, being 
both drunkards, the children often suffered for the 
necessaries of life,and Dick and his elder sister Nan- 
nie were at Jast glad to gain situations in the factory 
of Mr. Russel. It is easy to be believed, however, that 
they were no favorites, and when Mrs. Linden 
wished employment for two of her children, it is 
not strange that Mr. Russel made vacancy in favor 
of Grace and at the expense of Nannie. The 
sister of Dick Crouse was then nearly fifteen; in- 
dolent, careless, and vicious; and, as she could 
not obtain a situation in a respectable family, her 
course was from that time downward. ‘This tale 
was told brokenly, sometimes in piteous tones, 
sometimes with harsh words and a wolfish expres- 
sion of countenance; but Grace discovered the 
iron that had been cankering in the man’s soul his 
life-long, the ban of society bought by a parent’s 
crimes! Oh! that she had sooner known all this! 
Even as a child she might have saved a world of 
wrong. Her heart grew sad as she sat in that 
zloomy hovel, by the bedside of the dying perhaps, 
and in the company of one not only sinning but 
sinned against, and as she now believed by her 
own self. 

Oh! glad was Grace Linden when her brother 
arrived with all the little sick-room comforts, pre- 
pared by her mother and Lizzy. And glad too 
was she to see the wrist of the sufferer spanned by 
the fingers of good Doctor Furnam, for she knew 
that if man’s skill could avail anything, little Nan- 
nie Crouse would yet be saved. The kind physi- 
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cian advised Grace to return home, and leave the 
patient to his care; but the proposal seemed such 
a startling one to Crouse, that she concluded to re- 
main and keep watch with her brother during the 
night. In the morning the fever was somewhat 
abated, and little Nannie seemed quite rational ; 
for she put up her parched lips for her father’s kiss, 
and passed her hot hand over his face, winding the 
fiagers in the shaggy beard, and trying to win a 
smile even in the midst of her suffering; till the 
boldly vicious man was fain to turn away his face, 
ashamed of his softness. On his return to the vil- 
lage, Doctor Furman engaged a careful nurse to at- 
tend upon his patient; and every day Grace and 
Lizzy showed their kind, cheerful faces at the hut 
until the child was pronounced out of danger. 
Long before this, it would have been difficult for 
Grace Linden to recognize her old enemy, Dick 
Crouse, in the timid, gentle, grateful being, who, she 
doubted not, would go the world over to save her ; 
and yet, at times, a strange expression flitted 
across his face, an expression so full of meaning, 
and such mysterious meaning too, that Lizzy, and 
sometimes Frank, thought it boded no good. But 
Grace was sure the wolf was tamed; and when 
she spoke of it at home, Sommers laughed, and 
professed his implicit belief in the veritable history 
of * Beauty and the Beast.” For more thana week 
before little Nannie’s nurse was dismissed, Crouse 
went out in search of employment; and, when he 
obtained it, set himself to work industriously, say- 
ing to all who rallied him on his improved habits 
that he had need of money. As soon as the child 
had recovered, he brought her in his arms one day 
to Mr. Linden’s door, and very humbly begged of 
Grace to afford her protection and shelter during 
a short absence. ‘“ And,” he added, struggling 
with some almost overpowerful emotion, ‘‘ And if 
I never return, whatever may chance, Grace Lin- 
den, oh, do not let her starve! My poor little 
Nannie never wronged you.” 

Grace accepted the charge, and passed her word 
that the child should be cared for while she lived ; 
and the strange man went away grateful and satis- 
fied. 

‘* Be sure that you do not fail us,” said Grace 
Linden to Mr. Sommers, as she parted from him at 
the hall door; “ And bring Charley. His little 
eyes will lose none of their sparkle by being kept 
open one evening.” 

“You must convince mamma of that,” said 
Sommers. ‘ We careless fathers will believe any 
thing you tell us.” 

‘** Well, I shall expect you and Lizzy, if ‘ leetle 
pet’ is confined to his crib ;” and Grace tripped 
lightly up-stairs to her own room ; and, tired with 
her long ramble, flung herself upon a couch beneath 
the window. Grace was in no particularly musing 
mood, but the tide of thought is never still; and 
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numerous and hope-fraught visions came clustering | 
thick around her, though in none of them was there 
room for self. Her parents were happy—so happy 
that their hearts were constantly gushing forth with 
thankfulness, and their joy was told in words tha; 
meant not to tell it—words of the most eloquent | 
simplicity. Then Lizzy, the proud young wife and | 
prouder mother, could not have admitted anothe; 
drop into her cup, for it was already brimming 
over; and Frank, though performing the innumera. 
ble duties of a country editor, and swelling his tiny 
capital by immeasurably small particles, yet found 
time to be the most heartily gladsome of the whole 
family. Then Grace thought of Mary, her quiet, 
gentle, affectionate sister-in-law ; and she sprang 
lightly from her couch, and, opening a drawer, be. 
gan hastily turning over a bundle of laces. 

** Yes! she ought to wear caps,” thought Grace, | 
“ pretty little dress caps; they are so becoming to her | 
sweet face. I will make one this very evening.” 

The door-bell rang just as Grace was deciding 
whether the cap should have a little crown tocover ° 
the braid, or pass over the top of the head and fall on | 
the neck at the sides, leaving the hair more unco- 
vered, 

“ Too early for Sommers and Lizzy,” she thought, | 
pulling out her watch. 

Old Janet tapped at her door, and put inher | 
head—* Mr. Russel, Miss,” and little Nannie | 
Crouse squeezed in beside her, repeating, “ Mittah | 
Ushil! ” 

Grace started, and the whole box of laces fell | 
from her hand. 

‘“ Who isit, Janet? You have made a mistake! | 
He did not call himself—that ?” 

Janet began to protest that he did call himself 
that ; and that she heard just as plainas day; and 
that (this was said in a lower key, however,) some 
folks could heara great deal better than some other 
folks, but the appearance of Frank cut her short. 

“Your old flame Russel, Grace—in the greatest 
teaze to see you—could scarcely say how d'ye do to 
me. But, bless me! how pale you are! Water, 
Janet! Bring some water! quick !” 

Grace put away the proffered cup, and, bending 
her head upon her cold, white hands, only murmur- > 
ed, 

“To come now, when I was so, so happy! It 
is too much!” 

“Don’t go down, Gracey, dear! Don’t try!” | 
whispered Frank, drawing near. ‘‘ Thereissome- | 
thing here that I do not understand, but you must 
tell me at another time. Now I will make an ex- 
cuse for you. I will say you are ill—engaged—any- 
thing you like ; and tell him to come again, or inti- 
mate that you will be always invisible. Don’t try 
to go down, Gracey!” 

And Grace thought at first she would not. Then 
came all her womanly pride to aid her, and she 
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would not, for the world, that Russel should suspect 
her of being less indifferent than himself. She im- 
mediately arose and wreathing the long masses of 
hair that she had allowed to fall over her shoulders 
into a knot, attempted to confine it; but the bod- 
kin slipped from her trembling fingers, and Frank 
was obliged, though somewhat awkwardly, to act 
the part of tirewoman. 

« Now, can you assist me farther, Frank? Put 
a pin in that lace, close to the top of the dress—how 
rumpled 

And Grace passed her clammy hands over the 
folds of her flowing skirt, to see that each one was 
in place. 

“ Never mind, Gracey ; it is well enough; and if 
there was but a little color in your cheek, I have ne- 
ver seen you so pretty. Now look in the glass.” 

“T don’t care to be pretty, just now, Frank ; that 
makes no difference. But if Russel should see me 
carelessly dressed or less cheerful than I used to be, 
he would suspect what, my dear brother, I do not 
like to have him know—that he has caused me 
sorrow.” 

* But he has, Grace! has not he? Oh! why 
have you not told us this before?” 

“Tt was nothing—was not worth telling. Come 
now with me, Frank, and leave me at the door.” 

The young man took his sister’s arm in his, but 
as he perceived she walked totteringly he clasped 
her cold hand closely and wound his arm around 
her waist. ‘Grace, my poor sister, this will be 
too much for you.” 
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Grace pressed forward. Slowly, step after step, 
as though joining in a funeral march, they descend- 
ed the stairs; the strong arm of the brother alone 
preventing her from falling. Poor Grace! Her 
heart was the grave of its own crushed, withered 
but now intensely alive feelings. They drew near 
the door and Frank paused, with his hand upon 
the latch. “‘ Grace, let me see this man! If his 
perfidy has occasioned all this, it is fiendish in him 
tocome to you now. As your brother, your best 
friend and protector, I should and must shield you. 
Indeed, Grace, you are not equal to this severe task. 
Let me seek an explanation.” 

“ Never! No! No!” 

“ Well then, I will not; but don’t see him to 
night—don’t, darling! You are so pale and mis- 
erable!” 

Grace pressed both hands upon her temples, as 
if their throbbing would madden her; and then 
leaned her head against her brother’s shoulder and 
sobbed without restraint. Frank bore her from the 
door; and, without opposition, guided her back to 
her room. 

“It is so long since I have thought of these things, 
and now they come upon me so suddenly!” she 
whispered, as he imprinted a kiss upon her dewy 
forehead. Bitter were the thoughts of Frank Lin- 
den, as he turned from his suffering sister to en- 
counter the expected cold eye and civil speeches of 
the accomplished man of the world. 
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To be concluded in the next No. 
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A SONG. 


BY MRS. CARTER. 





SPRING-TIME's season bright has come, 
Each fond zephyr whispers low, 

And all nature’s joyful bloom, 
Bids us at love’s shrine to bow: 

Let us fear to lose an hour, 

Gilded by love’s magic power. 


O’er each pebble glides the stream, 
With a gentle winning sound ; 
Tosects in the sunny beam 
Murmur music soft around, 
All say, fear to lose a day 
Gilded by love’s magic ray. 
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The mock-bird sings within the tree, 
The bullfinch in his leafy screen, 

The jay’s clear piercing minstrelsy, 
And the wood-doves, rarely seen, 

Warn us not to lose an hour 

Gilded by love’s magic power. 


Fair young blossoms ope their leaves 
And their sacred colors show— 
While the song each flowret weaves 
With a warning soft and low— 

Bids us not to lose a day 
Gilded by love’s magic ray. 


Alas, alas, this spring-time dear, 
With its wreath of joyful hours, 

Though again the world it cheer 
Ne’er returns to hearts like ours. 


Then let us fear to lose an hour 


Gilded by love’s magic power. 
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TO LAKE ONTARIO. 


BY M. 


HILL. 


Or'r on thy bosom have I laid 

My throbbing, weary head— 

A small tarpaulin and God's sky 

My only coverlid. 

And thus have watched the twinkling stars 
When, beautifully bright, 

They sparkled on as though in strife 
Which gave the greater light ; 

While the pure moon did calmly smile, 
Much like a happy mother 

Watching the strife of her sweet babes 
One to out-shine the other. 

And thus I’ve lain when silence reign’d, 
In triumph all around, 

Except the dull and heavy wave, 
Which, with a sluggish bound, 

Would rush and clasp my vessel’s breast 
And kiss her dark green cheek ; 

Then darkly blush and fade away, 
While I was rock’d to sleep 

And fondly dream’d of home and friends, 
Of loved ones far and near ; 

Of father, brothers, sisters, and 

My mother with a tear 


TO THE EVENING 


Upon her pale and eare-worn cheek, 
Caused by a fervent prayer 

To God, that her dear sailor boy, 
Might be His special care. 


The charm is o’er! I sudden wake! 

Black clonds are rushing down the lake! 
The waves have risen wild and free, 

Most glorious in their majesty ! 

Deep thunders roll! red lightnings flash ! 
God’s voice is in the awful crash! 

* All hands on deck—close reef the sails!" 
The squall is near! hark! how it wails! 
Your active strength and fearless zeal, 

To “ make all snug ’’ from truck to keel! 


Ha! here we have it! now stand by! 
See! how it darkens allthe sky! 


My graceful bark looks lovely down, 

And meets with smiles the tempest’s frown ; 
Then cheerful rising from the lea, 

She gaily springs from sea to sea, 

*Neath the strong sail and Jofty mast 
Rejoicing that the storm is past. 


STAR. 


BY JEROME A. MAYBIE. 


How art thou blent with all mysterious things— 
The unfold yearnings of the fever’d breast ? 
With all the dreams that spread their shining wings, 
And calm sweet thoughts, like winds in sighing rest ? 
How link’d with many a vision from afar, 
Now brightening, glorious star ? 


Why, when thy beams, like golden threads, hang trembling 
To lead the gazer up to yon serene, 

Then throng the memories of the heart, assembling 
To tell the soul of all that once hath been ? 

Joyous or desolate whate’er they be ; 


Why come they still with thee ? 
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I hear a voice’s tone, forever fled ; 
Fond moist eyes beam, that now are beaming tot; 
Come back the young—the beautiful—the dead— 
The lost to earth, but ah! the unforgot! 
Upon whose brow strange radiance ever seemed— 
From angels near that streamed ! 


Whence is thy spell, oh star! Is thine the place 
Where all soul’s highest dreams are garnered in ? 
Where dwell earth’s good and fair—within whose face 
There was too much of heaven our smiles to win? 

Ay, all of tender loving, and of pure, 
That might not here endure ? 
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“« Waen a man makes choice of a wife 

« He takes to himself a blessing or a curse.” 

“ Yes: 1 suppose that is the real truth. A wo- 
man has it in her power to make a man compara- 
tively happy or miserable.” 

« Not only comparatively, but really so.” 

« Of that there may be some doubt, except in very 
extraordinary instances. A man himself does much 
toward determining the quality of his wife’s influ- 
ence upon him.” 

“No doubt he does something. But a right- 
minded woman, who truly loves her husband, can 
make all at home bright with sunshine; while a 
selfish, discontented woman will bring clouds over 
the clearestsky. Somehow or other I can hardly de- 
fine the reason that there are so few wives who at 
all appreciate the trials which their husbands have 
to undergo in their struggles with the world, or 
who seem to think that, after coming home chafed, 
perhaps, and fretted from irritating contact with 
selfish men around them, they need soothing quiet 
and tender ministrations, such as only a wife can 
give. Yet, so far as my observation goes, but few 
husbands are strengthened at home for the re- 
newed struggles of the next day. The wife has 
her own troubles and domestic distractions to wor- 
ty her mind, and instead of reflecting that these 
are trifles compared to what her husband has to 
encounter, and from which he has retired dispirit- 
ed, it may be, and worn down, dins them in his 
ears and frets upon her little stage, until the poor 
man feels that life has not a single quiet spot of re- 
| pose in all its dreary desert. A certain writer, 
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speaking on this subject, says, most truly :—‘ No 
spirit can long resist bad domestic influences. Man 
is strong, but his heart is not adamant. He de- 
lights in enterprize and action—but to sustain him, 
he needs a tranquil mind and a whole heart. He 
expends his moral force in the conflicts of the world. 
His feelings are daily lacerated to the utmost point 
of endurance by perpetual collision, irritation and 
disappointment. ‘To recover his equanimity and 
composure, HOME must be to him a place of repose, 
of peace, of cheerfulness, of comfort, and his soul 
renews its strength, and again goes forth with fresh 
vigor to encounter the labors and troubles of the 
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world. But if at home he finds no rest, and there 
is met by a bad temper, sullenness or gloom ; or 
is assailed by discontentment, by complaint or re- 
proach, the heart breaks, the spirits are crushed, 
hope vanishes and the man sinks into total despair.’ 
Alas, alas! how many a spirit is thus broken. I 
could point to a dozen cases within the narrow cir- 
cle of my own observation. For one, when I marry 
it will be after I have scanned the habits, feel- 
ings and character of the woman I choose with 
microscopic closeness.” 

** All right, of course. Butdo you expect to find 
a wife any more perfect as a woman than you are 
as aman?” 

“TI expect to find a wife who will love me. 
That ought to cover the whole ground.” 

“It ought to do so, certainly ; and it would, if 
women were as perfect now as when created. But 
they, as well as we, are not in the order of their 
creation. If we had no moral perversions, we 
should not be irritated and disappointed in our in- 
tercourse with the world, and should not, therefore, 
come home with exhausted strength, to recruit our- 
selves for a fresh struggle. Nor would women, 
were they not also morally perverted, fret as you 
say, ‘upon their little stage,’ and meet their hus- 
bands at times in a mood as little conducive to do- 
mestic felicity as that brought home to them by 
their very patient and loving lords.” 

This conversation took place between two young 
men who were much together and between whom 
a warm friendship existed. They usually talked 
to each other with freedom and familiarity. The 
name of one was Belding. He it was who looked 
for perfection in a wife. The other, named Car- 
son, had clearer views on all subjects than his friend. 
His regard for and consideration of others was 
higher. He looked more to his duty of striying to 
bless than to himself as a recipient of everything. 
Fach had, unacknowledged to the other, made 
choice of a wife, provided the maiden so chosen 
did not object to the selection. In making this 
choice, each had been governed by his ruling af- 
fections. Belding sought a perfect character, and 
turned from one and another successively, until he 
had found a woman who seemed almost faultless. 
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Her features were regular and beautiful, her face 
calm, her voice even. She never exhibited strong 
emotions or betrayed any weaknesses. Clara 
Lyon was in the eyes of her lovera perfect woman. 

Carson, on the other hand, did not expect a fault- 
less wife. He did not ask how far the woman he 
chose would be able to lay aside all thought of her- 
self and consider only him; but rather looked 
right to her heart, and sought to determine its 
quality—to see if he could love her and if she were 
capable of loving him. This determined, natural 
perversions of character were next observed. But 
the true heart, the upright will, the loving, confid- 
ing disposition of Anna Williams over-balanced a} 
these. 

«She shall be mine. We will love each other, 
bear with each other, and help each other along 
the rough paths of life’s weary pilgrimage,” he said, 
with a warm glow about his heart. 

The maiden gave consent. Marriage soon fol- 
lowed. The friends began a new life. They had 
taken to themselves, in the language of Belding, a 
blessing or a curse? Let us see. 

Conscious defect of character, when accompanied 
by pride and a love of approbation leads to the as- 
sumption of an artificial exterior, which is opposite 
to the real internal. Clara Lyon was naturally 


impatient ; this led her to assume a uniform calm- 
She modulated her tone of voice, 


ness of manner. 
and controlled the muscles of her face without real- 
ly reflecting that she was, by so doing, only accu- 
mulating her natural defects and perverseness 
within, instead of correcting them and letting them 
pass off. Little things fretted her, but pride, not 
principle, made her conceal all this. She hid her 
defects, instead of fighting against and expelling 
them. 

A man of truer discernment than Belding would 
have soon detected all this. But his false views 
had taken from him the faculty of close discrimina- 
tion. 

For a few months everything went on pleasantly 
enough. Home was a sweet spot to the young 
husband. 
with smiles. All wassunshine. But, in the na- 
ture of things, this could not last. Little and by 
little Belding’s eyes were opened, and, to his sur- 


prize and chagrin, he saw that Clara was not the | 


faultless creature he had supposed. An impatient 
temper had more than once showed itself; also 
fretfulness. Things did not always go on right at 
home. 
lar, indifferent; or possessed of other annoying 
faults. Having no orderly habits herself, and pos- 
sessing no firmness and decision of character, Clara 
permitted these things to fret her sorely. 


One day, about six months after their marriage, © 


Belding suffered a good deal of anxiety on account 
of business matters that did not go on right. An 
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His wife was ever ready to greet him » 


Domestics were careless, wasteful, irregu- ° 
; and called Margaret, the chambermaid ; Margaret 
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operation that promised fairly had turned out djs. 
astrously. A creditor who owed him two thousand 
dollars had failed ; and two or three other things 
occured to disturb his mind. At dinner-time he 
was silent and thoughtful; nor did his wife see, 
inclined for conversation. During the afternooy 
he was closely engaged in adjusting several ac. 
counts. As the day began to close in, he shut the 
books, over which he had been toiling, and leaned 
his head, with a feeling of sadness, upon his hand. 
He felt oppressed and dispirited. The profits of g 
whole year had been swept away; and, in the 
mood he then was, he suffered doubt as to the y)t)- 
mate success of business to steal over his mind. 


In this unhappy frame he turned his steps home. | 
ward, with a feeling such as the worn-out mariner ) 
may be supposed to have on approaching a pleasant | 


port. The thoughts of its quiet repose and of the 


smiling angel who made all bright there with her | 


presence, warmed his bosom. 


“ Away these gloomy thoughts and this sad | 


countenance,” he said, as he approached his door. 
«¢ Let not my presence bring with it a shadow.” 

The dinner, it so happened, had been badly 
cooked thatday. Mrs. Belding had complained of 
this to the cook before it was served and the cook 
replied with ill-concealed anger. After her hus- 
band, whose manner at the table she attributed to 
the badly served meal, had gone out, Clara went 
into the kitchen and scolded the cook roundly for 
her carelessness, and in so doing evinced a good 
share of ill-reguiated temper. The lady of the 
culinary department had as much spirit as her 
mistress and retorted coarsely. She was told that 
she might quit on the instant. A demand for her 
wages followed promptly; they were paid and 
Mrs. Belding was without a cook. 

“Was ever a woman so tried?” she exclaimed, 
on retiring to her chamber and shutting herself in. 
A good crying spell followed. After this came 
thoughts of the troubles that were to follow. She 
knew enough of the character of the chambermaid 
to know that she would at once object to going 
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into the kitchen, even as a temporary measure, | 


until a new cook could be found. She could not 


do the cooking herself and the meals must be got } 


ready. 
situation, the excitement of mind under which she 


To add to the uncomfortableness of her | 


was laboring brought on a nervous headache, the 
effect of which compelled her to go to bed and lie , 


a greater part of the afternoon. 


Toward evening, | 


the violence of the pain having subsided, she arose | 


came into her presence with a grave face. She 
knew what was coming. 


“‘ Margaret, Hetty has gone away, and you will | 
have to cook until I get some one in her place. I 
will attend to the chambers. To-morrow I wi! 


try to supply her place.” 
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Margaret looked displeased. She made no re- 
ply, but retired slowly. 


; 


« Wretched creatures, all!” said Mrs. Belding, « 


| in an impatient voice, “‘ No principle—no feeling.” 
Chafing herself by such thoughts, the wife sat 
in her chamber until night-fall. 

brought to her, as was usual. This fretted her 
| still more. 

«] don’t believe there is a light in the passage 

or parlor,” she murmured, as she heard the street 
door open and her husband’s step below. Slowly 
rising, she groped her way out of her room, for it 
was now quite dark, and along the passage until 
she reached the stairway. A dim light shone from 
the kitchen; that was all. 
“ Margaret ! why in the world havn’t you lighted 
{ the passage lamp?” she called down in a fretful 
\ voice. That voice fell harshly upon the ear of her 
husband and sent a cold feeling to his heart. 

The chambermaid came from the kitchen, mut- 
tering to herself, and lit the hall lamp. 

“There is no light either in the parlor or dining- 
room,” Mrs. Belding said, still more impatiently, 
as Margaret turned to go back to the kitchen. 

These omissions were supplied, but with such a 
bad grace that it was only by an effort that Clara 
kept her feelings from boiling over. 

Poor Belding! all his sweet hopes of sunshine, 
quiet, and the soothing influence of home fled in an 
instant. He did not take into consideration, for a 
moment, that his wife might have her trials as 
severe to her as were his trials to him. He only 
saw an exhibition of ill-temper because the lamps 
were not lit. Moodily he set down upon a sofa, 
Clara sinking into a chair near him. 

“T am tried beyond all patience!” the wife 
said. 

“No why or wherefore,’ was asked. Mr. 
Belding did not even look into her face. There 
was a brief silence. Then, in a fretful tone, all the 
disagreeable occurrences of the day were related 
by Clara. These were contrasted, in hisown mind 
by the husband, with what he had undergone, and 
were pronounced trifles light as air in comparison. 
Clara was mentally blamed and with much severity, 
for making the home where he had looked for 
sweet peace, a spot in which discord reigned. 
What was the loss of a cook or a neglect to light 
the lamps, compared with the anxieties, losses, 
disappointments and labors which he had borne? 
“ Nothing !” 

To all her complaints he made no reply, 
although tempted to do so in no very pleasant way. 
His silence and the frown that rested on his brow, 
threw a dark shadow upon the heart of his wife. 
To her, the troubles she had felt and complained 
of were real. But her complaints had evidently 
been an offence to her husband. He did not sym- 
pathize with nor feel for her. Wounded and dis- 
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satisfied by this, tears came to her eyes and she 
wept with involuntary bitterness. For this weak- 
ness she was chided by her husband, and the cause 
of her trouble called a mere trifle that no sensible 
woman ought to feel disturbed about for a moment ; 
intimating, at the same time, that if she had a few 
of his anxieties to bear, she might complain with 
some reason. Of course, this did not he!p matters 
any. ‘The husband seemed harsh and unfeeling. 
Both were rendered ten times more unhappy. 

It was a full week before the sunlight broke in 
upon their dwelling, and then it came reflected 
through a humid atmosphere. Clara could not 
help feeling that her husband had been unkind and 
indifferent; and he permitted himself to think that 
she was fretful and thoughtless of the duty that 
devolved upon her of making his home a pleasant 
spot, where he could retire from the wearying cares 
and anxieties of the world. 

“ She never seems to think,”’ he would sometimes 
say to himself, “how hard are my trials in the 
world. How much I have to bear or how ex- 
hausted I sometimes feel when I turn homeward 
my steps and long for peace, sweet peace, and a 
face of love. Ah! if Clara would only think of 
this!” 

Clara would have thought of this, for she truly 
loved her husband, if he had helped her to do so. 
If he had only borne with her fora little while and 
led her mind to retlect; if he had sympathized 
with her as he should have done and thus strength- 
ened her hands to uphold his. But his selfishness 
—his want of consideration for his wife, reacted 
upon him and made him unhappy. Instead of 
helping each other to correct their faults, the pain- 
ful fact has to be stated, that as months and years 
passed on and each acted out more frequently his 
or her real states, a partial estrangement instead 
of conjunction of mind took place. They bore 
with each other itis true. The husband patiently 
endured his wife’s fretful temper when it became 
excited, as it often did, and she met him with com- 
plainings frequently at a time when a placid face 
and a quiet tone of voice would have been balm to 
a tried heart that had buffeted hard with a selfish 
world during the day ; and the wife bore the gloomy 
silence and ofien morose temper of her husband 
without an external murmur, while in her heart 
she perhaps at the same time yearned to throw 
herself upon his bosom and chase with a smile of 
love the clouds from his heart. Thus they are 
passing along their way through life. A little for- 
bearance and a little mutual sympathy at first; a 
little more of love and less of selfish feeling, would 
have enabled them to start fair. Butthe twig was 
bent wrong at first and the tree has now become 
so hardened that no training can possibly restore 
it to perfect order and beauty. 

Carson, as has been seen, in chosing Anna Wil- 
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liams for his wife, had not looked so much for per- 
fection, as: to positive qualities of mind that he 
could love. He loved Anna, and desired to make 
her happy and to be happy with her. He thought 
more of how he should make life a pleasant jour- 
ney for her, than for him. She would make it 
pleasant for him. He delighted to think, as much 
as did his friend Belding, of the quiet fireside shut 
in from the busy, jostling world; but he did not 
think of it as a place delightful only to himself, nor 
of his wife, the sweet angel of his paradise, as 
one whose highest sphere of action was to make 
all sunshine for him. 

Like the first few months of his friend’s wedded 
life, a half year rolled by without a jar of discord. 
With both Mr. and Mrs. Carson, there had been 
what may be called an artificial exterior, closing 
over and perfectly concealing their two interior 
states. ‘The time had come when this must be laid 
aside. But voluntarily ; not as the result of a deter- 
mination of mind, but naturally and unanimously. 

Domestic trouble, such as afflicted Mrs. Belding, 
had to be borne by Mrs Carson; and, sometimes, 
they were not borne more patiently. Business 
cares and perplexities; losses, and crosses, and 
irritations assailed Mr. Carson as well as Mr. Bel- 
ding; and, it not unfrequently happened, that on 
coming home, worn out in body and mind and 
longing for peace, he found no true peace where 
he had been most certain of finding it. His wife 
had suffered her trials also, and her mind was as 
much disturbed as his. On such occasions, he 
usually forgot, or studiously concealed his own dis- 
quietude, in his desire and effort to chase the cloud 
from the spirits of his wife. 

An occurrence not very dissimilar to that de- 
scribed in the history of Mr. and Mrs. Belding tried 
the quality of their love for each other. The hus- 
band met with a heavy loss which coming as it did 
accompanied with several unpleasant circumstan- 
ces, afflicted hisminddeeply. All day long he had 
been anxious, disturbed and depressed. When 
night came, he turned his face homeward, and felt 
something like a cheerful light breaking in upon 
his mind as he thought of his wife and her ever 
ready smile and sweet ministrations. But there 
was an unexpected cloud upon her brow. Instead 
of pleasant words, he was met with complaints ot 
the troubles of a domestic nature she had been com- 
pelled to endure through the day. At first he felt 
chilled. But he saw that Anna was really afflict- 
ed, and, so far from selfish anger, he felt instantly 
grieved for her and anxious to do something that 
would dispel the gloom that had settled upon her 
spirits. ‘This desire almost made him forget his 
own anxieties. He listened with manifest interest 
to the story of her grievances; and, instead ot call- 
ing them mere trifles, he sympathized with her, 
and suggested many things that her own mind took 
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hold upon. After tea, he selected an interesting 
book and read for an hour while she sat sewing. 
The effect was good both upon his mind and her's, 
Their thoughts ranged away from themselves 
became clear and more cheerful. 

After the book was closed, Carson’s mind wey, 
back to the occurrences of the day ; and, quite up. 
consciously to himself, a shadow came over his face. 
He had been sitting silent for some time, when his 
wife lifted her eyes from her work and noted with 
concern the change. 

“ You are serious, dear. What isthe matter?” 
she said, as she let her work fall in her lap and 
looked steadily in his face. 

“ Am I? I had forgotten myself. 
as cheerful as ever in a moment.” 

** Why should you not be so all the time? What | 
is the matter, William? You look really troubled.” 

“T was only thinking of some little matters that | 
worried my mindto-day. But I will dismiss them, 
They have no business here.” 

“ Any thing that disturbs your mind has business 
here. I have told you my troubles, too freely per- 
haps, and now you must tell me yours,” 

Anna continued to urge her husband, and he at 
length told her of all that had happened during the 
day and how much it had dispirited him. 

“ And when you tried to leave all this behind, 
and came home for strength and peace, I met you 
with a gloomy face and a sad story of my own 
petty annoyances? How kind and forbearing you 
are! Would it have been any wonder if you had 
lost patience with me!” 

“Do not chide yourself, Anna,” returned her 
husband. ‘“ Your troubles were as real as mine ; 
and I by no means despise them. Hereafter let us 
endeavor each to bear the trials of our peculiar 
spheres of action with patience, and then when we 
meet we shall strengthen each other’s spirits to bear 
up and press onward with hope.” 

Thus they began their married life aright ; and, 
as months and years passed on with them, they 
drew closer and closer together, and all jarring 
strings became more and more attuned in harmony. 
Unlike Belding, Carson had not sought a perfect 
wife to make all life’s paths pleasant for him to 
walk in, but one whom he could truly love, 
and for whose happiness he was willing to make 
many sacrifices. Many, however, he was not 
called upon to make; for his wife soon became 4s 
full of thoughtful regard for him as he had shown 
himself for her. Their lives soon ran along as one 
quiet current in which were few conflicting eddies. 

Thus it is with all things in life. If we look to 
ourselves alone—if we think of ourselves alone, we 
shall meet with disappointments. But if we regard 
the good of others as well, we shall rarely miss at- 
taining the end we seek and with it will come a 
blessing for our own hearts. 
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THE SISTERS.—A SKETCH. 





BY MRS. 


c. 


H. BUTLER. 





CHAPTER I. 
Morwine breaks in life and beauty, scattering the 
rosy clouds which track his pathway—forth comes 
the life-giving sun—the misty mountain tops are 
gilded by his beams, and the gentle springing grass 
and budding flower now put forth their fleeting 
jewels, sprinkled by the hand of night. All nature 
rejoices in his revivifying presence—yet in yonder 
cottage death reigns omnipotent! Through the 
close shrubbery and vines which cluster around the 
windows, as if vainly striving to shut out the bright- 
ness from the chamber of death, the birds warble 
gaily, but withén all is weeping and wo: for the 
strong man has been brought low—the silver cord 
is already loosed and the soul about to take its flight 
from the frail tabernacle. 

Who that hath stood by the death-bed of one be- 
loved, and watched, with tearful eye and bleeding 
heart, the last glimmer of life’s feeble lamp, but has 
felt his anguish increased—his desolation more com- 
plete, by looking forth upon the unsympathizing 
gladsomeness of nature! How aggravating the 
busy stir of life on all around! for, in the selfish- 
ness of our grief, we would that all should be shroud- 
ed in the same gloom which excludes joy from our 
bosoms. We are pained by the unclouded, beauti- 
ful sky—by the bright, shining sun: its beams can- 
not reach the darkened chambers of our souls, where 
sorrow and gloom sit brooding. The melody of 
the birds and the cheerful hum of insects, grate but 
harshly on the heart untuned for aught but sadness. 

“ How dark it is!” said the dying man. “ Ger- 
trade—Ella—where are you?” 

“We are here, dearest father,” sobbed the chil- 
dren. 

“Come nearer tome, my darlings. Listen to me. 
Iam going to leave you; very soon you will have 
no father upon earth; but God, your Heavenly 
Father, will watch over and protect you. Pray to 
him then, my children; pray to him to make you 
good. Be kind and love one another, my precious 
babes,” 

“O, dear papa, do not leave us like poor mamma; 
stay with us,” cried little Ella, clinging around the 
emaciated form of her parent. 

“Let us pray to God that we may keep our dear 
father,” said Gertrude, and falling on her knees the 
little innocent uplifted her simple prayer. 

“No, my dear children, it cannot be. I feel the 
hand of death already upon me. After I am gone, 
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you must love your uncles, to whose protection I 
leave you, and obey their instructions as though 
from their lips you heard the voice of your dear fa- 
therspeaking. Kiss me, my darlings.” 

The dying man then raised himself from the pil- 
low, and placing a hand on the head of each dear 
child, his lips moved, as if imploring the protection 
of the Almighty for their helpless years ; a slight 
convulsion passed over his countenance—and Ger- 
trude and Ella Rutherford were orphans! 

Violent was the grief of the two little children 
when informed by good Aunt Nanny that their 
dear father was indeed dead. But what did they 
know of death? They only knew that their dear 
mother, pale and cold, had been borne from them but 
afew months before; and they were told she had 
gone to Heaven, to live with God and the angels, 
and would never be sick any more; and now they 
knew, in their innocent conceptions, that their be- 
loved father was also to go to that happy place, 
for he too was pale and cold, and returned not, as 
wont, their fond kisses. Death, therefore, inspired 
them with no terror; they only wept thatthey too 
might go to that beautiful home; and it was long 
before their good nurse could entice them away from 
the lifeless remaius of their dear parent. 


CHAPTER Il. 


Turee happy boys had sported around the door 
of the elder Mr. Rutherford—together they had 
climbed the hill, together chased the gay-winged 
butterfly, and each, with satchel swung, had daily 
trod the well-worn path, which wound through 
copse and meadow, to the village school. The 
different tastes and dispositions of thése three lads 
early developed themselves, affording another for- 
cible illustration of the opposite characters which 
may be found even among the members of one 
family. 

Gilbert, the eldest, wasofa serious, contemplative 
turn of mind, more fond of his books than of assist- 
ing in the labors of the farm, which, together with 
a naturally delicate constitution, had induced his 
father to bestow upon him a more liberal education 
than he could afford for the other two boys, whose 
minds gave no such promise that the seeds of learn- 
ing therein sown would yield the same abundant 
harvest. 

William, the second son, was of a gay and joy- 


ous temperament, yet exceedingly selfish and opin- 
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ionated. More fond of sport than of study or labor, 
he early evinced a predilection for a city life and 
was therefore permitted to seek a situation in some 
mercantile house in New York. Upon the younger 
then, as an assistant, the hopes of the father were 
cast; nor washe disappointed. With robust health 
and astrong arm George entered upon a farmer’s 
life with activity and energy. 

Years rolled on. Mr.and Mrs. Rutherford were 
gathered to their final resting place and George 
had become the husband of an amiable lovely girl. 
Thetwo elder brothers were pursuing their different 
careers, far from their birth place. Gilbert prepar- 
ed himself for the ministry and soon after the death 
of his parents was ordained over a small parish in 
the interior of his native state, beloved and respect- 
ed by all who knew him; while William, by his fi- 
delity and perseverance, had risen from a clerk io 
be duly installed as partner in a highly respectable 
importing house. Neither were married. 

The vicissitudes of life, painful and heart-wear- 
ing as they are, still are too common to be matter 
of much surprize, and while thus prosperity smiled 
upon the two elder Rutherfords, misfortunes were 
rapidly gathering around the younger. ‘The farm 
no longer yielded its accustomed maintenance and 
support; a succession of unfortunate seasons brought 
unfruitful acres. A distemper raged among the 
cattle to which the most valuable fell victims. Still 


George murmvrred not; he toiled on, hoping a 
change for the better, but vainly; and at length 
he was obliged to mortgage the home of his fathers. 
Sickness next crept into that once happy household ; 
death soon followed, robbing the wretched man of 


a beloved wife and an only son. ‘Two little girls, 
of the tender age of six and eight years, were alone 
left to cheer his sorrowing heart; but in less than 
a year, a severe cold ending in consumption 
brought him also to the grave. Finding his end ap- 
proaching, he addressed a letter to each of his bro- 
thers, confiding to their care and love the destitute 
orphans. 

He hoped they would have reached the cottage 
ere the closing’ scene of life that he might himself 
have placed the helpless children in their arms and 
entreated their kindness. But it was not to be so; 
and not until the day after the remains of their 
brother had been consigned to the tomb did Gilbert 
and William arrive at the farm. Shocked and dis- 
tressed at finding they had arrived too late, they for 
some time gave themselves up to unavailing sorrow 
for the death of this their youngest and beloved 
brother. They looked forth upon the scenes of 
their early childhood, every object was linked in 
memory with him gone from them. There was 
the little brook from whose transparent depths they 
had lured the timid fish ; yonder the hill whose icy 
steeps had often given swift current to their sleds ; 
and there the grove where many a time and oft 
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they had chased the shy squirrel from his covert or | 
gathered in their winter hoard of nuts, security for 
many a frolic by the crackling fire-side ; and now 
this petted sharer of childhood’s sports, the compa. 
nion of their youth, had forever gone from them, | 
and the strong men shamed not to weep in their | 
grief. 

“ But the dear children, let us see them,” Gilber; 
at length exclaimed. 

The children were in the garden, Aunt Nanny | 
said, and thither the brothers now bent their steps, 
The sound of childish voices soon attracted them | 
to a shady nook, when, for the first time, the litile 
orphans appeared before them in all their inno. | 
cence and loveliness. On a grassy mound, under 
the shade of a large pear tree, whose pendant ) 
branches formed a leafy palisade around them, | 
Gertrude and Ella were reclining ; their little arms | 
entwined—their long dark ringlets mingling, as | 
the soft summer wind stole over them and their | 
rosy cheeks pressing one against the other. At | 
their feet crouched the old house dog, sleepily eye- 
ing the pets of his faithful heart—his nose resting | 
on his paws and his tail lazily wagging his con- 
tentment and pleasure. A miniature of their father 
was in the hand of Gertrude on which the eyes of 
both sweet sisters were lovingly bent. The soundof | 
footsteps aroused them and starting from their seat 
they fora moment gazed timidly upon the stran- | 
gers ; but their kind looks and gentle wordssoon | 
re-assured them, and when told they were their 
uncles who now caressed them, they remembered 
the dying words oi their dear father and spring- | 
ing to their arms lisped in childish accents: 

« T will love you, dear uncle, for papa said so.” 
The next morning the brothers met together to 
consult as to the future disposal of the children. | 
Ella, the younger, was left (so the letter of the de- ) 
parted specified) to the fostering care of Gilbert; | 

while Gertrude was solemnly bequeathed to the 
kindness of William. The resolution of the latter, 
however, was already formed ; he therefore at once ) 
announced to his brother his intention of taking 
Gertrude with him to the eity, there to place her | 
in some fashionable boarding-school—where, as he 
observed, if it was his pleasure, he could be a daily 
witness of her improvement and health. 

“* But you surely do not intend these two sweet 
children shall be separated?” exclaimed Gilbert. 

“That depends upon yourself, brother,” an- 
swered William, in his usual determined manner. 
« J shall take Gertrude with me, and if you choose, 
why Ella, too, can accompany her.” 

**] trust you can be persuaded to alter your pre- ) 
sent views,” replied Gilbert. ‘* To separate these 
poor children or to remove them to a land of 
strangers at their tender years, would surely be 
cruel ; how much better that they should remain 
for the present under the kind management of the 
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excellent woman who now has charge of them. It 
will be time enough years hence to place them at 
other schools than can be found in their native vil- 
lage.” 

“] differ with you,” was the reply. “Now is 
the time to form their infant minds to our pleasure, 
and I should be sorry that my charge at least 
should be left to receive the hum-drum impressions 
of this well-meaning but ignorant woman, or her 
manners take their tone from a country village.” 

“You forget our own excellent mother when 
you say this,” answered Gilbert. ‘‘ What better 
principles than hers would you instil? Where find 
more dignity and sweetness of manners combined, 
than she possessed? And yet, William, this be- 
loved mother never left yonder village!—and our 
sister, the mother of these sweet children, she never 
saw the thronged streets of a city or witnessed its 
frivolities or its pleasures.”’ 

“Oh, I dare say,” interrupted William, “ the 
manners of our dear mother and sister were very 
good, far superior probably to those around thein ; 
but, with all due respect, let me observe that they 
would be strangely owtré at the present day.” 

“ Such principles—such manners as they pos- 
sessed can never be oufré, as you express it,” re 
plied Gilbert. ‘‘ No, William, let me entreat you 
to leave Gertrude here, at least for a few years ; 
believe me, you will be committing great injustice 
to do otherwise.” 

“ But William would not be convinced by his 

brother's better arguments. He lived but for the 
applause of the world—for show, for notoriety, and 
for this would he sacrifice his own better judgment, 
his comforts—in short, every thing but his integrity 
of character; as yet that bright jewel was untarn- 
ished. No sooner then did his eye rest on the 
lovely little being consigned to his love and pro- 
tection, than he resolved that she should be another 
instrument of exciting popular favor. Fancy re- 
verted to future years when the beautiful Gertrude 
Rutherford should reign the most accomplished, 
the most dashing, the most brilliant of city belles; 
and when the admiring crowd should whisper 
“ Who is she?” the answer fell back upon his 
vanity-delighted ear, ‘* Miss Rutherford, the orphan 
niece of William Rutherford, Esq., upon whose 
education he has spent a fortune.” ‘‘ Noble fel- 
low!” exclaim the crowd; and for the applause 
of the multitude he was more eager than for the 
better welfare of his charge. 
, Vain therefore was every argument used by Gil- 
bert to dissuade him from removing Gertrude ; yet 
if the sobs and tears of the poor little girls when 
told they were to be separated could not move 
him to relent, how then could the entreaties of a 
brother touch his heart ? 

Gertrude, with a promise of many fine things 
When she should arrive in the city, was at last 
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coaxed into a willingness to leave her little Ella, 


while throwing aside her new doll, her sugar- 
plum bribes untouched upon the floor, Ella wept 
most piteously as they unloosed her arms from the 
neck of her darling Gertrude. 

Each consulting his own judgment, the brothers 
now entered upon the important trust confided to 


them. According to the ambitious views of Wil- 


liam, Gertrude was placed at a most expensive 
boarding-school. 
well as the future happiness of Ella, Gilbert suffered 
her to remain for the present under the roof of 
good Aunt Nanny. 

We will not pursue the lights and shades of 
childhood further. Not to the lone orphans was it 
§ always gilded with sunbeams. Many a childish 
grief was theirs, unsoothed by a mother’s tender 
caress or sister’s sweet sympathy ; and, although 
friends were kind and indulgent to their whims, 
their little hearts still yearned for the priceless 
blessing of parental love. 


While seeking the present as 


CHAPTER III. 


At eighteen years, Gertrude Rutherford more 
than realized the expectations of her uncle. She 
was brilliantly beautiful, amiable and accomplished. 
Of the value or importance of time except as it 
brought in its flowery round some promised plea- 
sure she had not the least idea. To her the days, 
the weeks and months followed each other with the 
brilliant diversities of the kaleidescope, and to 
spend them in the most agreeable manner was her 
only aim. Although selfishness was by no means 
her natural disposition and although she would 
have been shocked at such implication it was for 
self only she had been educated—for self only she 
lived; her thoughts, her sympathies, from never 
being ‘divested to other sources, were all self-cen- 
tred. The use of money was only illustrated as 
a means of procuring new pleasures or of adding 
Of the 
poor she knew not, she thought not. 

When Gertrude was ready to emerge from her 
school-dom crysalis, to become a perfect butterfly 
in the world of fashion, to rove where pleasure 
might lead and sip only the sweets of life, her 
uncle established himself in an elegant house, of 
which she reigned mistress ; and to realize the early 
dream of his ambition, the on dits of the day all 
centred upon William Rutherford, Esq. and his 
beautiful niece. 

A brilliant coterie was ever around her. The 
hearts of the beaux beat high with hope or flutter- 
ed with doubt at the alternate smiles or frowns of 
the capricious maiden. ‘The belles envied the 
belle her rich dresses and the open purse of her 
courtly uncle; while many an anxious mother 
prayed that ber son might never be burthened with 
so unprofitable a wife. 
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In the meantime, as those sweet flowers which 
blosscm in the shade, had Ella grown up in sim- 
plicity and loveliness, In beauty of person or 
polished ease she would not perhaps compare 
with her sister. Yet the more enduring graces of 
the mind and heart endeared her to all who knew 
her. Her uncle had been solicitous that the educa- 
tion of Ella should embrace not alone the epheme- 
ral accomplishments of a day, but that it should 
fit her for the reverses as well as the prosperity 
of life; and at the age of sixteen Ella Rutherford 
presented a character lovely for its ingenuousness 
and estimable for benevolence, combined also with 
a judgment and determination far beyond her 
years, 

Gilbert Rutherford had married one of the fair 
daughters of his flock and Ella had been removed 
from the kind care of Aunt Nanny to find in Mrs. 
Rutherford both a companion and friend. 

The sisters had met once every season since their 
first early separation, each time with renewed 
affection and delight, and although the worldly 
sensitive Gertrude was often shocked at the un- 
fashionable ideas of Ella, and Ella as much per- 
plexed and often times grieved at the thoughtless 
extravagance and levity of Gertrude—they still 
loved each other most tenderly. Even from the 
gay ball-room a sigh would waft from the bosom 
of the beautiful belle for her absent sister; and 
never did fair Ella press her pillow without offer- 
ing up a prayer for the welfare and happiness of 
her dearly beloved Gertrude. 

At length William Rutherford solicited and ob- 
tained the consent of his brother that Ella might 
be allowed to pass the winter in the city, to remove 
(as he expressed it) that mauvaise honte which 
shadowed her beauty. He had probably never 
heard of Dr. Gregory, or reflected, ‘ that when a 
woman ceases to blush she has lost her greatest 
charm.’ 

The following scene may serve to illustrate the 
opposite characters of the two sisters. 

A large party was on the tapis. Gertrude 
wished her thousand dear friends to know her 
sweet sister, and therefore determined a brilliant 
assembly should mark Ella’s first introduction to 
the beau-monde—an introduction which she pro- 
mised herself should excite the envy of the belles 
and turn the heads of all the exquisites on her 
list. 

“* Look here, Ella,” she cried, tossing in her lap 
a beautiful purse, “‘ behold the magic charm which 
shall transmute your simple cambric into blonde 
of fairy texture. Unele sends you this that you 
may appear armed and equipped for conquest; 
open, sis, quickly—let me see the potency of the 
charm. Fifty dollars! hem! It will not work! 
Why I have already ordered my dress to the tune 
of one hundred!” ° 
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‘One hundred dollars, Gertude, for a dress!” e,. 
claimed Ella, in great surprise. “ Did lunderstang | 
you rightly? You do not surely mean so. Why 
that sum would support good Aunt Nanny for a 
year and leave her something beside to put in :he 
poor-box !” 

“Oh! nonsense, Ella, you are always preaching 
up such crude notions!” replied Gertrude, }e; 
beautiful mouth curved in disdain. “ For my part | 
I think even a hundred dollars very little. What | 
with a few yards of lace and ribbons and French | 
flowers why, one hundred dollars isa mere cypher! | 
I hope, my Quakerfied sister, that you have some | 
loose cash in your purse already ; for if not [ fear 
fifty dollars alone will hardly purchase the love of | 
a robe I have selected for you.” 

“« Indeed, my dear Gertrude,” answered Ella, “| 
hope I may never be so culpable or so neglectful | 
of other necessities as to give even fifty dollars for | 
the vanity of an evening. What would Uncle , 
Gilbert say? No, no, Gertrude. My toilet must be | 
finished for a much less sum ! ” 

“And I suppose Aunt Nanny will have the | 
residue for her rhuematism and the poor-box,” cried ) 
Gertrude, now laughing. ‘“ Well, well—dear old | 
soul, I will send hera nice shawl to keep her warm | 
and a purse full of shillings and pence for her 
charities ; so put on your hat and come with me. 

I have a thousand things to purchase and so have 
you. Fifty dollars! Ha! ha! Ella, ‘ Take a 
last fond look’ before we start, for 1 warrant you 
it will be so dwindled away on our return that not | 
a penny will be left to ring the knell of departed 
greatness.” 

But it was not so—Ella was firm to her resolve. 


? In vain her giddy sister urged. A few articles only, 


chosen with taste and judgment completed her pur- » 
chases and as Gertrude had predicted, the bounty | 
of her uncle provided many comforts for her aged 
friend. Although on the evening in question, the 
simple white muslin of Ella offered a striking con- 
trast to the magnificent blonde which draped the 
graceful figure of her sister, she had the happy | 
self consciousness that by following the dictates of 
her own generous heart, the wardrobe of Aunt 
Nanny was rendered comfortable for the winter. 
Pass we over a few fleeting months. Thus far 


3 the path of Gertrude had only led through pleasant 


places. The pride and delight of her uncle’s heart 
no wish was ungratified, no flower of pleasure by 
the way-side left neglected, but suddenly, even as 
clouds may gather over the fairest sky, all that was 
so bright and promising to the future of Gertrude’s 
young life became overshadowed—darkened for 
ever! 

Gertrude had many fair friends, but of the num- 
ber no one more attached themselves to her than 
a sentimental young widow (alas, for Uncle Wil- 
liam!) who perfectly adored the sweet protégé 
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of the bachelor. In fact, she was so much attached 
to her, she said, she really considered it a duty in- 
cumbent upon her to matronize one so very young 
in the circles of fashion. ‘To be sure she was very 
young herself and a widow—nevertheless, she was 
prepared to make sacrifices for those she loved! 
In demonstration of such pure generosity, therefore, 
seldom a day passed that did not find charming 
Mrs. Jones making one of the little domestic circle 
in Bond street, either in the morning, when in her 
graceful undress she would come tripping into the 
breakfast parlor to discuss plans for the evening ; or 
in the evening, after her own toilet for some gay 
assembly was completed, with the most disin- 
terested zeal in the world, (except always for Ger- 
trude,) she would draw the white kid glove from 
her fair round arm and with her own jeweled 
fingers arrange the beautiful tresses of the brilliant 
belle, which she protested should be profaned by no 
tonseur. In this way her presence became at 
length necessary not only for the happiness of Ger- 
trude but of Uncle William, for the latter was no 
stoic, bit a susceptible pleasant old bachelor ! 

The results may be imagined. In the spirit of 
frankness, when at length the fair Mrs. Jones con- 
sented to become Mrs. Rutherford, she assured her 
enamored lover that her heart was buried in the 
cold grave with her dear Ferdinand, still, for Ger- 
trude’s sake, she would consent to make him happy! 
The censorious world to be sure did not give her 
credit for such disinterestedness, Some there were 
ill-natured enough to say that so far from loving 
the beautiful niece of the rich bachelor she had in 
some unguarded moment been heard to say that 
‘Miss Rutherford wasa silly, conceited thing, with 
more beauty than brains,’ and that the widow 
looked more to the comfortable establishment in 
Bond street, than to the happiness of her ‘ sweet 
young friend!’ Be that asit may they wete mar- 
ried, and the introduction of the bride into the 
domestic circle was hailed by Gertrude with unaf- 
fected pleasure—the thought that she would ever 
be Jess an object of regard to her uncle than at 
present never for a moment disturbed her mind. 


CHAPTER IV. 


For a few months all went on delightfully. No 
one could be more amiable, more engaging than 
Mrs. Rutherford—yet mind, she was ever steadily— 
steadily with all the skill of an artful woman, 
weaving a mesh around her adoring husband, thread 
by thread, link by link, and when at length her 
work was completed—when she found him fast en- 
tangled in her snare—when she found he only saw 
through her eyes, heard only with her ears and 
hung truth-convicted upon her words; she then 
commenced her schemes of which the unconscious 
Gertrude was destined to be the victim, who, for 
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many reasons cogent to her own mind, she much 
disliked. Mrs. Rutherford was avaricious—and 
that Gertrude should longer luxuriate upon the 
foolish indulgence, as she termed it, of her husband, 
she negatived. Her own beauty was evidently on 
the wane, while in enviable contrast Gertrude was 


in the first blush of womanhood. Thus jealousy 


¢ had its influence, and besides, as she told her inti- 


mate friend and confidant, ‘ there was really no one 
useful thing Gertrude could do; she could neither 
trim her caps, clear starch a collar, or darn her 
uncle’s stockings. All she could do, was to read 
novels, knit purses, sing Italian and entertain the 
beaux, which latter province, by-the-bye, Mrs: 
Rutherford observed, she considered herself per- 
fectly competent to perform. 

To support her own maneuvres,a relative of 
her own was introduced in the family ; one of those 
convenient clever bodies that can do everything, 
from the paring of an apple to the dressing of a 
blister. In contrast what could Gertrude do? 
Positively nothing; she could neither bathe her 
uncle’s temples or comb his hair when he had the 
head-ache, or run for his slippers, or see that his 
toast was done to a turn; not that she was unfeel- 
ing, or did not love her uncle, but it had never 
occured to this fair Mower of fashion’s parterre that 
to be useful to others is the greatest charm of life! 
Had she been called upon to illustrate by self-ex- 
ample the divine command, ‘ Do ye unto others 
as ye would that they should do unto you,’ she 
would probably have clothed her friends in satins 
and rich garnitures, adorned them with jewels, 
given them an opera ticket, and led them nightly 
through pleasures ‘ flowery maze,’ or, for morning 
comforts, a luxurious rocking-chair and carte 
blanche to the shelves of a circulating library. 
These constituted Gertrude’s ideas of charity and 
kindness. She thought not of the sick-bed or of 
the shivering poor, for no considerate hand had 
ever toiled to remove the idle weeds which choked 
the springs of benevolence and sympathy in her 
heart. But Jane was au fait from tact, not from 
feeling, in all these little matters, and uncle Wil- 
liam was not only thus informed, but very soon 
made to listen attentively to the superiority of the 
latter over the idle Miss Rutherford. 

He should have reflected how much of this cul- 
pability rested upon himself, for had he answered to 
the dictates of his conscience and fulfilled the im- 
portant trust of training her young mind to use- 
fulness, this charge could not have been brought 
against her; but blind to his own responsibilities 
and hearkening only to the serpent-like tones of 
his wife, he at length began to look upon the child 
of his brother as an incumbrance, and this idea 
once admitted was but too readily fostered. Now 
coldness, neglect and heartless intimations of her 
dependent situation took place of ali the flattery 
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and earnest professions of love which so lately the 
ci-divant Mrs. Jones had lavished upon her. She 
was treated with the most chilling indifference, 
her presence either unnoticed, or, what was still 
more cutting to her pride, made to feel herself de- 
trop by the instant cessation of all conversation 
the moment she entered the room. Artless and 
unsuspicious it was long ere the vail was with- 
drawn from the mind of Gertrude ; but when at 
length the truth burst upon her, her indignation 
was only equalled by her contempt! She made 
no attempts to conciliate, but, on the contrary, 
queened it, in a queenly manner, over her aunt and 
Miss Jane; and, feeling herself unjusily treated, 
made no scruple of asserting her dislike for them, 
and throwing herself at once upon the affection of 
her uncle she demanded his protection from the 
insults of his wife. 

Alas! poor Gertrude! In the meanwhile the 
plot had been thickening ; and now her uncle Wil- 
liam, looking upon her as ungrateful and perverse, 
met her complaints with coldness, and finally inti- 
mated in language too palpable to be misunder- 
stood, that he could no longer support her extrava- 
gance and her follies. 

‘* Have you heard the news?” asked Mrs. Biter, 
suddenly making her appearance in the breakfast 
room of Mrs. Lynde. “I thought I would just step 
in and see if you knew about it ; only think, Ger- 
trude Rutherford, the great beauty, has been turned 
out of doors by her uncle! What do you say to 
that?” 

“ Impossible! You must be mistaken,” replied 
Mrs. Lynde. 

“ No, Iam not mistaken; I had it from un- 
doubted authority, for our Polly is sister to their 
chambermaid, and she told me all about it, and 
really,” continued Mrs. Biter, looking very saga- 
cious, “ reaily she deserved it; yes, she deserved 
it. Avsilly, pert conceited girl! Why they say 
she thought herself of more importance than Mrs. 
Rutherford and fancied she could rule her as she 
has always done her uncle, poor man! but she 
found her match, ha! ha! ha!” 

“ I think you mistake Miss Rutherford’s charac- 
ter,” answered Mrs. Lynde; ‘I believe she isa 
very amiable girl; doubtless she has many faults, 
which may be partly owing to errors of education 
and to the misfortune of having no mother to 
guide her young mind ; do not then judge the poor 
girl too harshly, Mrs. Biter.” 

“ Oh! dear no! I hope I have Christian charity ; 
but pride must have a fall and I don’t think Miss 
Gertrude Rutherford will ever have an opportunity 
of holding her head above my daughters! They 
say they had a terrible falling out, and finally her 
uncle told her to quit his house, and I think he did 
right.” 

‘J donot agree with you ;” replied Mrs. Lynde 
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“and if what you say is correct and Miss Ruther. 
ford really forbidden her uncle’s house is nothing jy, | 
my opinion can justify the conduct of Mr. Ruther. | 
ford. He has educated her in such a manner as ty 
disqualify her for any reverse of fortune ; for, were 
she heiress to millions, she could not have been 
brought up more extravagantly or idly. Accom. | 
plishments to be sure she has, but only those 
adapted for display; for the ball-room or the ) 
drawing-room—none that can make her a good | 
wife or mother. In my mind his crime is unpar. | 
donable.” 
“| differ with you entirely,” rejoined Mrs. Biter, | 
“ She is an ungrateful perverse girl, depend uponit. | 
Why, what could he have done more? He has | 
given her a most expensive education certainly } 
and dressed her most richly.” 
“That her education has been expensive | | 
grant, but not on that account more valuable to | 
her; probably one quarter of the sum expended 
upon her mind would have made Gertrude Ruth- 
erford a very different being.” 
“ Well, well, you have a right to your opinion 
and I to mine,” said Mrs. Biter, * but she has gone, | 
they say, no one knows where. With her pretty | 
face and her poverty I would not wonder if she ) 
came to a bad end, for all she held her head so 
high!” 
“‘ Now may the God of the fatherless shield her | 
from harm,” ejaculated Mrs. Lynde, “for she is | 
more sinned against than sinning! ” | 
Thus far Mrs. Biter was right. Gertrude had | 
left her uncle’s house but by no other commands 
than those which her own pride and indignation | 
forced upon her; nor alone to those passions was ) 
she a prey, for she dearly loved her uncle William, | 
whom she looked upon as a father; and now to | 
find herself not only supplanted but cast out from | 
his affections caused her grief unutterable. Con- ) 
tinued insults soon checked the sway of grief and 
in place arose those evil passions of the heart | 
which, like the active virtues, lacking incentive, 
had remained dormant. In a rash moment, there- 
fore, without reflecting upon the important step 
she was about to take, she left that house of which | 
so lately she had reigned the mistress and sought 
refuge under the roof of a school-mate and com- 
panion. 


CHAPTER V. 

WE will now return to Ella. The naturally fee- 
ble constitution of Gilbert Rutherford could not long 
endure the fatigue incumbent upon his sacred pro- 
fession or the arduous duties of the school-room ; 
(for the last year or two, he had undertaken the 
charge of a few pupils,) his health gradually declin- 
ed; day by day he became weaker, his step more 
feeble, his countenance more pallid, until finally | 
he was obliged to relinquish not only his school | 
but his beloved office as pastor. With this, of | 
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course, his salary also ceased, and although his fami-. 
ly was small and his wife a treasure of thrift, still 
the most rigid economy now became necessary to 
render their little means available to their wants. 

Ella saw this and with a resolution worthy of 
more mature years determined to use her own ex- 
ertions to aid in the support of the family. The 
mistress of the village school had lately deceased ; 
Ella applied and was accepted to fill the situation. 
At first her uncle objected to the plan on account 
of her youth; he was unwilling to subject her to 
all the fatigue and confinement necessary to her 
chosen vocation—but Ella entreated so earnestly 
and affectionately that at last he was forced to 
yield his consent. She was about to enter upon 
her new duties when she received a letter which 
filled her with grief and amazement. It was from 
the young friend of Gertrude communicating the 
distressing intelligence that her dear sister was 
dangerously ill and that the physicians gave but 
little encouragement of her recovery. A few hours 
found Ella on her route tothe city. Her uncle be- 
ing too feeble to accompany her she was obliged 
to depart alone; but she heeded not her lonely 
journey; she had but one thought—speed, speed ! 
for Gertrude, her dear Gertrude, was sick, perhaps 
dying. 

Upon her arrival she found her sister indeed very 
ill. The storm had burst too suddenly over poor 
Gertrude and a violent brain-fever was the conse- 
quence. It was even many days after her arrival, 
during which, in an agony of doubt and apprehen- 
sion, she never left her bedside, ere Gertrude open 
ed her eyes in consciousness—they then rested on 
Ella, and with a faint cry of delight she endeavor- 
ed to raise herself from the pillow, but sank faint- 
ing upen the bosom of her sister. 

For some weeks Gertrude remained in a very 
precarious situation, during which the friends with 
whom she had sought refuge proved themselves 
every way worthy to be so estimated, by the kind- 
ness and attention they bestowed upon her. And 
felt William Rutherford no remorse when he learn- 
ed the effects of his injustice? If he did, the beauti- 
ful boy which his wife placed in his arms about that 
time rendered conscience less formidable; for he 
came not near the sick-bed of his niece nor sought 
in any way to ameliorate her future, doubly-depend- 
ent situation. Once only Ella went to the house 
of her uncle: it was that she might if possible ef- 
fectareconciliation. Gertrude loved him tenderly 
notwithstanding his late injustice ; and although she 
would never again reside under his roof she wish- 
ed once more to see him, that she might thank him 
for past favors and request his forgiveness if she had 
done ought to displease him. Ella was received 
in the coldest manner, by Mrs. Rutherford: her 
uncle, she was informed, was out, although, un- 
fortunately for Madam’s veracity, his hat and gloves 
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were on the table; and when she took her leave, 
it was pretty plainly intimated to her that her calls 
for the future would not be very acceptable. It 
may be as well perhaps to state here that Gertrude 
afterwards addressed Mr. Rutherford several letters, 
but they met with no response ; and indeed it may 
be doubted whether he ever received them. 

The home of Ella must now be that of Gertrude, 
and it is needless to say she was welcomed there 
with every affection and cordiality by her uncle 
Gilbert and his amiable wife. 

Ella now saw the necessity for exertion redou- 
bled; she proposed therefore to Gertrude that she 
should assist her in the school. Another depart- 
ment she suggested might be established for the 
instruction of drawing, painting and music, over 
which she presumed her sister was fully competent 
to preside, But Gertrude listened with indifference 
and gave no promise of uniting in Ella’s laudable 
exertions. In fact, this sudden reverse of fortune, 
instead of arousing the energies of Gertrude, most 
unfortunately produced very different results: her 
days were passed in despondency—her nights in 
tears. She secluded herself from the world, and 
as much as possible from her own family; never 
mingling with their amusements or assisting in the 
domestic concerns. In vain her sister strove to 
rouse her from this melancholy apathy. She talked 
to her of the days of their childhood, of their dear 
parents and strove to lead her thoughts to her 
Heavenly father, that in his love she might find con- 
solation for her sorrows ; but the heart of Gertrude 
was unmoved. She brought her beautiful flowers 
and books, she sang to her, in her own sweet voice, 
the songs she loved ; she deprived herself of many 
things that she might procure for her sister some 
few of those luxuries to which she had been accus- 
tomed; but Gertrude evinced no pleasure—no 
thankfulness. 

Months passed. The school of Ella succeeded 
beyond her most flattering hopes and well might 
the proudest envy the happiness of this young girl 
when she found her earnings really useful; when, 
by her own industry, many little comforts were pro- 
cured for her invalid uncie, and the otherwise bur- 
then of her sister’s maintenance lessened. But 
not to the school alone did Ella confine her ener- 
gies. Ere the song of the lark mingled with the 
fading stars she had nicely swept and arranged her 
uncle’s study ; the breakfast table next claimed her 
care, and then with a kiss for each and a merry 
laugh she was among the little rogues in the nurse- 
ry, where her presence seemed as welcome asa sun- 
beam. 

A second distressing illness brought Gertrude 
again to the verge of the grave. From this she 
never wholly recovered ; and, to the great grief of 


> her friends, her mind also became daily more and 


more enfeebled. It was a sad sight—the wreck of 
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this once lovely and animated girl! Ella was the 
last to admit even to her own heart the melancholy 
fact. Nothing could equal the patience and ten- 
derness with which this devoted sister watched over 
the unfortunate girl. The events which had caused 
so much misery seemed entirely effaced from the 
mind of Gertrude; and from her incoherent con- 
versation it was plain that she imagined herself still 
an inmate of her Uncle William’s splendid resi- 
dence. Around her fancy gathered the same gay 
associates, and for hours she would dwell with ap- 
parent delight upon some festive scene—some party 
or ball where she was expected to attend. Dress 
seemed now her only anxiety ; but she was easily 
beguiled. A bunch of wild flowers, gathered by 
the children from the meadow, were to her as rich 
and fragrant as though fresh from the conservatory 
of Thorburn; while a few glass beads were as 
easily transmuted to jewels. At length her strength 
entirely failed, she could no longer rise from her 
bed. For months she was watched over with un- 
tiring love by the almost heart-broken Ella, But 
at the age of twenty-five the unhappy Gertrude 
Rutherford breathed her last. 


—_— . 
——~_ 


Who could have predicted the fate of this once 
blooming and beautiful girl? Who that saw he; | 
only, as it were,a few months before, living in 
affluence, every indulgence showered upon her, 
flattered, admired, caressed by all—who could have 
foreseen thus suddenly this sad reverse ? 

Our tale is ended here, except to say that ||, 
became the happy wife of an estimable man; and | 
that under her roof gratitude prepared a cheery! 
welcome for the destitute widow and children of 
Gilbert Rutherford. 

To illustrate the evils which often arise from 
mistaken course of educativn has been the object of 
the foregoing sketch, the incidents of which are 
from real life. In the education of young ladies a 
choice for the ornamental too often predominates 
over the useful ; and were life one flowery path of 
pleasure and death a fable, then indeed might such 
a course be available. Yet the flowers wither, 
roses have thorns, and ‘ Death cometh unto all!’ 
How necessary then to prepare the mind of the 
young to meet those reverses to which all are sub. 
ject. The brief history of Gertrude and Ella may | 
offer an example. 





THE UNFORGOTTEN. 


Sue was one of earth's lovelicst. A brow 
Of marble whiteness, and a cheek whose bloom 
Rivalled the blushing rose-bud ; with an eye 
Whose depth of thought could ne'er be fathomed—dark 
Soft and dreamy. Such gifts were hers; a heart 
Full of devoted tenderness; a soul 
High, pure and noble; oh! none had known her 
But to love and praise. The merriest bird 
That sent its carol upward was not more free ; 
The sweetest flower whose fragrance filled the air 
Was not more beautiful. 

One summer morn, 

When roses bent their op’ning leaves beneath 
The glist’ning dew-drops, and the rising sun 
Kissed the bright sparkling gems from shrub and flower— 
When the blue skies hang lovingly over earth, 
And streamlets danced in all their joyousness, 
Murmuring in softest strains—the gentle girl 
Passed from her cottage home, a blushing bride. 
Oh, never had her meek eyes beamed such light, 
And never had a smile so full of joy 
Hovered around her lips. She cast a look 
So full of silent gratitude to heaven, 
And pressed her fairy hands upon her heart 
As if to check its throb of gladness, while 
The soft summer breezes floated back 





’ The raven hair that hang about her neck : 
I deemed her all too pure for this dark world, 
And thought that beauty such as hers might grace 
The bowers of paradise. 


Again the birds 
Warbled their songs, and flowrets bloomed around, 
And rose-buds opened their bright leaves to drink 
The gently falling dew-drops. The blue sky, 
With not a cloud to mar its purity, 
Bent like a guardian spirit o’er the land ; 
But where, oh, where was she—the beautiful ? 
The whisp'ring zephyrs fanned her brow and cheek, 
But they were white and marble cold, Her eyes 
Were veiled, and the dark drooping lashes lay 
In striking contrast on the ashy face. 
One withered rose-bud twined among the locks 
Of jetty black, that like a pall enshrouded 
Her snowy shoulders—a fitting emblem 
Of her life’s short dream. Oh, never, never, 
In her days of gladness, had a beauty 
So pure and spirit-like been hers. A smile, 
Half mournful, half of happiness, lingered 
Around her lovely lips and on her bruw 
A holy light was shining. She had passed, 
A crushed, but not a blighted flower, to bloom 
Where earth’s cold, chilling blast could come no more. 
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PHILOSOPHER. 


HAMILTON MYERS. 


Mepap Meeker had the misfortu:.e to differ with 
the public on a very materia] point. He thought all 
the world was mad. The world entertained the 
same opinion of him, and being in the majority, took 
the unfair advantage of that circumstance to enclose 
Medad in a straight-jacket and put him into an asy- 
lum. Since he has been in that retirement, which 
he wisely views as a calm and philosophic retreat, 
he has manifested a forgiving spirit toward his perse- 
cutors, and even a desire to become their benefactor 
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by imparting to them a portion of that wisdom, the » 
superabundance of which extending beyond their { 


ability to comprehend, has caused him to be consider- 
ed insane. 

It cannot be necessary that the public should be 
enlightened as to the means by which the writer of 
this article has acquired the confidence and friend- 
ship of this persecuted philosopher, so far as to be 
promoted to the honor of being his amanuensis and 
apologist. Let it suffice that this is the case and 
that the following pages contain the substance of his 
narration. How far it may serve to vindicate his 
sanity and establish his claim to readmission into 
rational society the reader must judge for himself. 

“Like Copernicus and Galileo and many other il 
lustrious men,” said the sage, “I am punished for no 
other fault than being in advance of the age. You 
may be aware,” he continued, “ of the nature of those 
pursuits in which I have been so long engaged and 
of the unparalleled zeal and industry with which I 
have prosecuted them; but you cannot know of that 
startling discovery which it was my good fortune to 
make, which is destined to open a new era in the 
history of human philosophy and to hand down my 
name with honor to posterity. 

“‘T had been long convinced that among the count- 
less varieties of animated life which people this won- 
derful world, man was not the sole proprietor of rea- 
son. I could not believe that a blind and automa- 
ton-like instinct was the sole guide of those myriads 
of animals, terrestrial, aerial and aquatic, which we 
usually denominate brutes. There seemed but one 
essential requisite to the attainment of a knowledge 








of language. Could this important end be gained, 
the path was open for a full and perfect investigation 


interchanging ideas which should admit of universal 
application became therefore the chief object of my 
study. By what an extraordinary concurrence of fa 
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of the truth on this point and that was a community | 


of the subject. ‘To invent or discover some mode of > 


vorable causes I at length succeeded in this under- 
taking I may not now disclose, but that I did suc- 
ceed is beyond a question. At another time the 
world shall be admitted toa participation in this great 
secret. My present object is to dissipate some of 
the most common errors in relation to those silent 
and sagacious animals that everywhere surround us 
and over whom man has heretofore so arrogantly 
claimed to be superior by the possession of reasoning 
faculties. Let me premise that the power which I 
possess relates to creatures of every class and ena- 
bles me not only to hold converse with them but to 
be an unsuspected listener to their conversations with 
each other. You may imagine that I was not slow 
in putting my new power into practice. My experi- 
ments have been numerous and satisfactory; and al- 
though in every instance I have been surprised at the 
extent of judgment and intelligence displayed by these 
inferior orders of being, there has been a singular ex- 
I found 
that no animal entertained a correct idea of itself, its 
abilities or position in the world. 
I kept for a play-fellow for my children and whose 
shrill bark scarcely alarmed the chirping cricket in 
the corner, fully believed himself the guardian of the 


ception, equally genera! and all pervading. 


The pet-dog which 


house and nightly closed his eyes upon the parlor 
rug with an expressive sense of his responsibilitjes ; 
while the real custodian of my premises, a large mas- 
tiff, who had always enjoyed the reputation of great 
ferocity and courage, proved to be the most arrant 
coward, barking only out of fear and utterly uncon- 
scious of the purpose he subserved. The swine, 
scarce able from obesity to gain the trough at which 
he received his daily rations, enjoyed his luxurious 
meals with the full belief that he was a pet of ex- 
ceeding beauty and flavor, while the singing bird, 
whose gorgeous plumes and melodious notes were 
the admiration of all, looked suspiciously from his 
gilded cage, anticipating his turn wpon the spit. 
“Fear of man, I found also to be generally preva- 
lent. Almost all animals, of whatever magnitude, 
dexterity or strength, were deeply imbued with this 
Insects, it is true, knew little or nothing of 
The microscopic eye of the common fly 


feeling. 

our race. 
was unable to see an object of such vast extent, nor 
had they any idea of the possibility of so large a mass 
being animated. If they could not see large objects, 
however, the loss was compensated for by an ability 
to distinguish many minute beauties of which we have 


but little conception. Their own persons, they assur- 
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ed me, with pardonable vanity, possessed a brilliancy 
and variety of color delightful to behold, and a sub- 
sequent examination with a powerful magnifying 
glass verified the boast I had frequent conversa- 
tions with one of these gentle insects for hours togeth- 
er, taking good care always to regale him with afew 
grains of brown sugar. ‘The lure usually drew many 
of his comrades, and I was obliged at length to en- 
large my bounty to a tithe of a tea-spoonful, at which 
he expressed great concern, and magnanimously for- 
bore to take advantage of such extraordinary gene- 
rosity. His race, for the obvious reasons already al- 
luded to, entertained no ill-will toward mankind, al- 
though often the objects of our cruel persecution. 
They could not, of course, discover the agency by 
which the shingle-trap was closed upon the mashed 
bodies of a whole regiment of their people, but were 
accustomed to attribute that and all similar phenome- 
na to some extraordinary convulsion of nature. The 
duration of their lives, short as it may seem to us, to 
them appeared of great length; and those whose ex- 
istence had commenced with the initialdays of sum- 
mer, and who, escaping casualities and cruelties, had 
survived until the latter days of autumn, were able 
to dandle their descendants of the fourth generation. 
Their principal source of trouble was their natural 
enemy, the spider, whom they represented as acrafty 
and malignant monster, stained with countless crimes; 
a character, by the way, in no wise borne out by a 
subsequent conversation with one of that species. 
Some occasionally fall victims also, my informant 
said, to a most formidable kind of artillery, wielded 
evidently by an immense though unseen power. It 
was some time before | ascertained that the infernal 
machine to which the terrified insect alluded, was a 
quill pop-gun, with which my youngest boy was in 
the habit of shooting atthem on the windows. With 
these and a few other exceptions, their lives were 
merry and pleasant. The approach of winter they 
looked upon as the termination of all existence, but 
entertained some ill-defined hopes of an immensely 
rem te period, when their cold and stiffened limbs 
would feel a reviving warmth, and they should again 
glide, on buoyant wing, through the sunny air. I 
cannot now tell you all the interesting particulars 
which I learned in relation to this little folk. If nu- 
merical extent constitutes a title to consideration, 
their claim is certainly a forcible one, as in their sea- 
son they doubtless exceed the human race many hun- 
dred fold. 

‘My next instructor was the honey-bee. I was de- 
lighted to form the acquaintance of one of these wor- 
thy and industrious people, and thought myself fortu- 
nate in lighting upon one of a singularly communica- 
tive disposition. Much as we flatter ourselves on 
the honey-bees’ regard and attachment to our species, 
they in reality know nothing about us: they labor un- 
der the same difficulty with the fly; we are too large 
for their sight or comprehension. Little Buz-buz 
crawled all over me in search of myself, and was fi- 
nally obliged to settle contentedly upon my thumb, 
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whence he directed his discourse to an adjacent fin. 
ger. He spoke with much pride of the government | 
of the queendom, of which he was a subject, the oo 
tent of its territory (a seven by nine hive, of my own 
construction) and the order which marked the who\. | 
interior police ; but above all were his lavish encom. | 
ums bestowed upon that industrious spirit for whic), 
his tribe is so proverbial. He spoke with contempt 
of the more ornamented varieties of insect life, and 
particularly of the idle butterfly, which did nothjy> 
the live-long day but sport from flower to ower. 

“* Industry,’ he said, flourishing an antenna as hp 
rounded off a period with unusual warmth, ‘ industry 
is the virtue which distinguishes us from the effer;. 
nate creatures around us, and opens to us all the hid. 
den nectar of the universe.’ 

“T was alittle surprised at the contented manne, 
in which this eloquent advocate of industry sat {or 
hours upon my thumb, on a bright sunny day, sipping 
a littlehoney which I had placed there for his refresh. 
ment, until a suspicion occurred to me, and, on in. | 
specting him more narrowly, [ discovered that he was | 
in reality a drone. On a subsequent attempt to talk 
with one of the workers, the saucy little fellow told 
me that the day was too fine to be wasted on a per- 
fect stranger, but that if I would call at his cel) oy | 
the first rainy afternoon, he would be happy to see | 
me and show me through the city. 

“(An ant, a member of a very large and somewhat | 
belligerent community, gave me also some valuable | 
lessons, although it was only by force that I could | 
detain him from his work. He assured me that there 
was u.usual occasion for his services at home, as | 
there was a prospect of war with a neigboring repub- | 
lic, growing out of a sort of North-eastern boundary | 
question, and involving an immense territory, which, | 
as near as I could judge from his description, was a | 
tract of fine sandy soil of about two inches by six in 
extent. He talked largely of patriotism and honor | 
and resistance to aggression, and used many similar | 
high-sounding phrases. The battle subsequently took 
place, and after being waged for some time with 
much violence, resulted in a triumph on the side of 
the little patviot—many of the opposing party having 
been killed and large numbers taken captive. But 
instead of paying any attention to their newly ac- 
quired territory, the only use made of the victory was 
to plunder the conquered country of all its stores, in 
which praiseworthy occupation my eloquent little 
friend seemed most forward of all. 

‘*T had many interesting and instructive interviews 
with other varieties of the insect world, of which | 
there is not time at present to tell. One was with 4 
beautiful butterfly, sporting in the sun, amid the gor- | 
geous beauties of a parterre, and looking itself, like 
an animated flower. His life was all enjoyment. 
He knew but few troubles, and anticipated no ter 
mination of his bliss. He possessed, however, a pol 
tion of that vanity and conceit, which a pretty and 
graceful exterior is so apt to inspire; and displayed, 
I thought, a silly affectation of fear upon discovering 
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acaterpillaron one of his favorite flowers. He seem- 
ed to retain no memory of his own vermicular ex- 
jstence and could not be convinced that the humble 
reptile before him contained the elements of a be- 
ing like himself destined to be the ornament of a 
future spring, or that his own descendants must 
grovel for a season in the dust. He listened, how- 
ever, very attentively to my remarks and replied 
that he was sure he was quite ready at all times to 
receive instruction, but on that point really I must 
excuse him: he thought he ought to know best. 

« A common swallow was my next confidant and 
instructor. He had been accustomed tolook upon 
the air as the place of abode of all creatures except- 
ing a few of the most insignificant varieties. In 
this disagreeable category man was of course in- 
| cluded. To be without wings and without the pow- 
\ er ever to quit the surface of the dark and gloomy 
) earth was @ state of existence the enjoyment of 
which he could not possibly comprehend. ‘One 
| might as well be a tree,’ exclaimed the little fellow, 

cocking his head with an ait of conceit, ‘ rooted for 
a century to one spot.’ And then our lives, he 
said, were of course limited to a single season, as 
{ we could not fly like them before the approach of 
| winter. He was astonished to learn that we were 
( capable of living through that cold and sterile sea- 
son. Like other creatures he had his troubles. 
} With immense journeys annually to perform, he 
( sometimes found traveling a slow and toilsome 
task. The ease and pleasure of flight depended 
) much upon the density of the atmosphere, and a 

thinair was evidently as serious an impediment to 
him as muddy roads to a pedestrian. My little 
friend, however, was on the whole merry and con- 
tented, and although he evidently tittered a little at 
the idea of the awkward appearance I should make, 
offered to be my instructor in the art of flying, if I 
could procure the necessary adjuncts to my person; 
) 
, 
{ 
} 
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a project which I am not without hope of accom- 
plishing at some future time. 

“The owl, upon my first introducing myself to 
him and making known my object, spent many 
minutes in staring at me with a look of fixed amaze- 
ment, and when at length his voice found utterance, 
he only said, ‘It is very strange ;’ which senten- 
tiousremark he slowly repeated with great gravity 
several times. When, however, he obtained the 
full use of his faculties they seemed to serve him to 
but little purpose. He said a great many very shal- 

| low things with a look of most profound wisdom 
and an oracular shake of the head. His own race, 
together with bats and night-hawks, he supposed to 
be the principal varieties of animated being. He 
had heard of creatures that prowled about in the 
full light of day when all reasonable beings were 
asleep, but could not say that he gave much credit 


to the tale. I found it somewhat difficult to con- 


duct a conversation with this feathered sage, owing 
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to the paucity of his ideas. His thoughts seemed 
to run mainly on the pleasures of the table, and he 
interrupted an embarrassing silence by inquiring, 
with much solemnity of voice and countenance, 
where I procured my mice. I told him they did 
not constitute any part of my diet, which he seemed 
much surprised to learn. Mice were very good 
eating, he said, particularly when they were fresh: 
for the purpose of keeping them in that condition 
when he caught more than a present supply, he as- 
sured me, witha dignified chuckle, that he ate off 
their legs and left them alive inhisnest. I became 
convinced of the truth of his statement by an exami- 
nation of the department alluded to, where I found 
numbers of these mutilated little animals still alive.* 
The scene was one which I was not anxious to 
prolong; I therefore bade old platter-eyes a polite 
good-morning, assuring him of my ‘ distinguished 
consideration,’ and also of my opinion that he dis- 
played a cruel sagacity and selfishness which were 
almost human, and entitled him, I thought, to a 
speedy promotion in the scale of being. 

“Tt was with an agreeable transition of feeling 
that I made the acquaintance, on the following day, 
ofan American eagle. We have not been wrong 
in attributing extraordinary intelligence to this ma- 
jestic bird. His eyry was ona lofty oak on the 
shore of the Ontario. For a hundred years he had 
heard the dashing of its mighty wave and made 
his daily circuit over land and lake, free as the chain- 
less winds that bore his pinions up. The solitude 
over which he reigned had been but lately disturb 
ed by our race, whom he supposed beings of recent 
creation. On my suggesting that he must have had 
some acquaintance with the uncivilized people who 
formerly inhabited the land, he replied that he knew 
the red men well; that they were his friends, who 
regarded his rights and owned his sovereignty, and 
that their most renowned chiefs were proud to wear 
his discarded plumage, and considered it quite a 
feather in their cap to do so; but as to the matter 
of civilization, if I meant the skill to use murderous 
and mysterious weapons to persecute the feathered 
tribes, then he admitted that his ancient neighbors 
were less civilized than we. I felt a little piqued 
at this remark and the sarcastic tone in which it 
was uttered, and ventured to remind him of the 
predatory life which he himself had the reputation 
of leading. He said it was true that some of the 
smaller animals, both terrene and aquatic, had 
usually afforded him food, and perhaps he had oc- 
casionally carried off and eaten a very young and 
tender individual of our own species. He was hap- 
py that he had never had the honor of eating me. 
But he used no arts or stratagems to procure his 
food: when he was hungry he pounced boldly upon 


*La Fontaine vouches for an instance in which numbers 
of plump and well-fed mice were found, thus mutilated, in 
the nest of an owl. 
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his prey and carried it off by force. ‘But how,’ I 
retorted, ‘do you justify the piratical conduct of 
daily attacking the poor fish-hawk and robbing him 
of the prize which he has gained with so much trou- 
ble from the water?’ He replied that it was be- 
neath his own dignity and contrary to his nature 
to perform such menial work; that the fish-hawk 
was his subject, bound to provide for him, and ought 
to consider himself well off that his sovereign took 
only his property and allowed him his life. He 
doubted not that the history of our own race would 
furnish abundant precedents for the deed. I has- 
tened to change the subject, and the interview soon 
afterwards broke up, I fear with a little mutual mis- 
conception. 

‘¢ Among the common domesticated fowls, I found 
the goose altogether the most interesting acquaint- 
ance. I was anxious to learn from one of themselves 
something in relation to the curious fact of their 
keeping a sentinel on duty through the night and 
relieving each other at hourly intervals with such 
perfect precision. There certainly is nothing very 
martial in the appearance of these birds and they 
can hardly be suspected of keeping up so much pa- 
rade out of a mere love of military discipline. 
Web-foot, when I questioned him on this subject, 
expressed much surprise that 1 was ignorant on a 
point which eyery goose understood. They were 
a brave and valiant race, he said, and many doughty 
deeds were recorded of some of their remote ances- 
tors: but like many other courageous people they 
considered discretion the better part of valor. To 
avoid a battle they considered as great an achieve- 
ment as gaining a victory. They were subject, he 
said, to nocturnal visitations from a most crafty and 
ferocious enemy, who darted suddenly among them, 
with a tail like a blazing comet, and often carried 
off the nodding patriarchs of the flock. But for 
their extreme vigilance, he did not doubt the race 
would soon be extinct. They had no traditionary 
account of their progenitors having done great ser- 
vice to Rome by cackling at the proper moment, 
but had no doubt that there had been a great deal 
of cackling done in that as well as in some other 
modern governments. They considered themselves 
a people of extraordinary consequence and dignity, 
as their stately movements seem to indicate, and 
looked with especial contempt upon those varieties 
of fowls which had no paddles to their feet and 
were consequently debarred from all aquatic pur- 
suits. 

“ This contempt, however, if known, seemed not 
very oppressive to chanticleer and his harem of 
contented hens. A proud and aristocratic biped 
was that barn-yard beau. He had fought his way 
to his present eminence, which now remained in- 
disputabie. A number of secondary officers were 
in his train who had once been aspirants for his 
present station, but were now humbled by repeated 


defeat. They seldom attempted to crow, and ofie, | 
in the midst of a feeble effort were obliged to jo. | 
sist and fly with fallen crest. But the shrill clario, 
of the commander-in-chief was heard at aj! hours 
of the day: he had not lived in the midst of ciy;). 
ized life so long without learning to blow his ow, 
trumpet. He received my advances, of Course, 
with some surprise, yet with an air of condescen. 
sion that seemed a little ridiculous to me who had 
eaten his ancestors for many generations, Concei:. 
indeed, was his prominent characteristic. Notwii}. 
standing this, he manifested much good-nature an) 
politeness. Buthis respect visibly diminished whey 
he found I could not crow. What was the use of 
life, he asked, ifone could not crow? But chanii. 
cleer had his troubles. The hawk occasionally 
made a fell swoop upon one of his defenceless wiyes 
and ere he could come to the rescue the brigan( 
bird was off, soaring above the tree tops with his 
squalking quarry in his clutch. If he could form, 
treaty of alliance with me, offensive and defensive, 
he thought it might prove mutually beneficial. He 
desired protection and he also panted for revenge. 
He grew very warm on this subject. ‘ Such oppres- | 
sion, such cruelty, such selfishness and greediness,’ 
he said, gobbling up a few poor worms that chanced 
to stray near, ‘ were entirely without a parallel.’ 

“* My opportunities for communication with the | 
aquatic tribes were very limited. A large salmon, 
however, whom I bought fresh from the net and 
resuscitated in a tub of river water, gave me some 
valuable information. He had come up the Mo- 
hawk on an exploring expedition, leaping the Ca- |, 
hoes after a fashion peculiar to his race. He had 
been a great traveler, particularly in the Hudson © 
river and Long Island Sound, and knew the exact | 
locality of Capt. Kidd’s treasure-ship, which he said | 
was of some service as a trap to catch small fry in. | 
He had got many a good dinner out of it himself | 
and did not doubt that others would. He would 
be happy to show me the spot at any time when 
I chose to take a scoot with him through the 
water. 

“‘ But,” added my friend, with a regard for my | 
feelings so unusual in story-tellers as to awaken 
some suspicion in my mind that he really might be | 
insane after all, “‘ but I will not weary you at pre- | 
sent with any more details. Be assured that many ) 
misconceptions prevail in relation to the characters 
and dispositions of our less favored fellow creatures. 
The hungry wolf, who prowls nightly around the { 
fold and kidnaps the unguarded lamb, is far from | 
being the monster we suppose: he is but obeying | 
a law of his nature, and often possesses the most | 
generous andamiable disposition. And the lamb, | 
whose meek and pitiful countenance has caused '' 
to be regarded as the emblem of purity and inno- 
cence, I regret to say does not at all times maniles! 
a disposition in accordance with its looks.” 
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CHAPTER I. 


[nap but just landed, after an absence of five years. 
The feelings of the moment are now fresh in my 
recollection, as when called up by the remembrance 
of the scenes which presented themselves on my 
arrival. Every rock had its tales, to me worth all 
the volumes of romance ; every tree its voices, 
countless as the leaves that crowned it; the roar 
of the torrent, as it leaped in its wild glee from 
the heart of the mountain, had a tone for my im- 
passioned ear, surpassing the sweetness of the lute. 
It was a dark November day ; the sun smiled not 
on my return to my native land. Dark clouds, in 
thickening masses, rolled heavily over the face of 
the heavens. The wild winds were sweeping with 
melancholy moanings through the mountain passes 
and dark ravines. The waves rushed wildly on in 
their mad career, weaving a thousand foam-wreaths 
for the rude rocks they sought to embrace. A 
towering precipice hung over the spot where I had 
landed, with its pointed crags stretching far into 
the elements above, upon whose dreary peaks the 
clouds seemed to rest. I commenced the ascent, 
which was narrow, winding and steep, scarcely 
affording foothold for the most agile adventurer. | 
reached the first ledge, which supplied a few mo- 
ments’ rest in my tiresome and perilous ascent. 
Fearing to look back on the dangers I had passed, 
my eyes could only look upward to the point 
where my hazardous climbing was to terminate. 
My ear caught the broken tones of a faint voice, as 
it came at intervals between the deep peals of 
thunder that rolled above me ; they were incoherent, 
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a ruined chain. I gazed upward to discover 


ee 


jecting rock, met my sight. 
on the wings of the storm; her mantle was drawn 
closely around her; her features seemed haggard ; 
and the wild light, that, fitfal as the flashes from 
the conflicting elements above, shot from her sunk- 
en eyes, terrifically spoke the ruin that reigned 
within, 

I knew her at a glance, though her form was at- 
tenuated; the beauty that once shone like a man- 
tle of light around her was gone; but yet the 
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wild and unconnected, like the shattered links of : 


whence the sounds proceeded, when the shadowy ; 
form of a woman, standing on the point of a pro- | 
Her hair was spread $ 
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THE CRUSADER’S TALE. 


BY EDWARD J. PORTER. 





Blanche, the fisherman’s maniac daughter. She 
came to chide the storm for overwhelming the ves- 
sel of her lover. From the very point of the rock 
on which she stood, she beheld the ruin of the tem- 
ple her hopes had reared to a glorious fabric. 

In her sight the bark of her Henry foundered on 
his nuptial eve ; the stormy ocean opened to re- 
ceive its victim ; the wild waves swept on leaving 
no trace of their merciless fury behind ; and Blanche 
was borne a maniac to her father’s cottage. 

Years of misery rolled slowly along; the ocean 
slept in peace or awoke at times in rage; the 
winds swept gently along, or rushed in storms over 
the waves ; the sun looked out in smiles, or hid his 
light in the dusky clouds that opened their shadowy 
arms to receive him: like them, at times, the 
troubled spirit of the unhappy Blanche knew some 
momentary repose—some gleams of reason il- 
lumined the dark chaos of her mind. I resumed my 
toilsome task and ascending steep by steep, crag by 
crag, approached the end of my dangerous path. 
I came near the rock on which she stood, and 
called her by her name; she knew my voice, and 
came with outstretched hand to welcome my arri- 
val. 

* Ah! more fortunate than Blanche,” said she, 
“but soon to be almost as wretched; why have 
the waves rejected you from their depths, reserving 
you for more dreadful sufferings on land. But 
look there—look there!” and she pointed to where 


’ asneet oi lightning at that instant ij/lamined the 


waves. “ My Henry’s ship is sinking—save him ! 
save him! Oh, God! he’s gone! he’s gone!” 

I knew by her wild shrieks and broken exclama- 
tions that the web of reason which spread over her 
for 2 moment was rent asunder, and the light had 
fled from the ruined shrine, leaving it in utter dark- 
ness. 

I have gazed in melancholy silence on the mag- 


> nificent ruins of Thebes; the pride of her hundred 


gates, the grandeur of her countless temples laid 
prostrate in the dust of ages. I have sighed above 
the fallen splendor of the desolate cities of the East. 
I have wept over the ruined trophies of art in an- 
cient Greece and Rome: the rank weeds clustered 
‘around their monuments of glory; their temples, 
pillars and triumphal arches broken and decayed ; 


traces of her former loveliness remained. It was } but here the lovely fabric of a mind, fresh from the 
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hand of its creator, and that too in one of the last, 
the purest, the brightest productions of his skill, lay 
in ruins before me. Time had no lost relic of an- 
tiquity in all his vast treasure-chambers of equal 
value with the gem, the loss of which now awaken- 
ed my sympathies. It may be considered effemi- 
nate to weep, but I, in whose heart there was no 
response for the iniseries of the Saracen widows, 
widowed by my sword ; for the cries of the orphan 
left fatherless by my spear, or the tears of the maid- 
en whose lover I had trampled beneath the hoofs 
of my charger, even I could not refrain from tears 
at the sight of so lovely a shrine in its desolate 
ruins. 


CHAPTER II. 


I endeavored to restore the tangled web of her 
wandering thoughts to at least a momentary calm, 
but in vain. I besought her to seek composure in 
some sheltering retreat; bat my words were as oil 
to the flame—her reason had departed—her par- 
oxyisms became wilder, but this could not last. 

The wildest tempest will, at length, find its 
sublime elevation ; then the war of the elements 
mustsubside. The swiftest shaft will sink to earth, 
when the force that impelled it is suspended or ex- 
hausted. Blanche grew calm ; the lightning-flashes 
of her dark eyes, came in less rapid succession, un- 
tilat length their own melancholy light burned 
with a steady lustre. 

“Blanche is unhappy,” said the bewildered 
maiden, as if offering excuse for the miseries of her 
situation. “The dark fiends seize upon her brain 
with their glowing fingers, until it turns to flame 
beneath their touch ; and they change her heart to 
a ball of fire, which they toss to and fro. But 
Blanche will not always be alone in her misery, 
though she would avert the evil from the pathway 
of another. Ernest, thy happiness, like the sword 
of the Sicilian, hangs by a single hair ; let that but 
break and thy glorious dreams of hope will forever 
be dissipated. The morrow’s sunset will gleam on 
the bridal of your cherished Irene and your kin- 
dred’s foeman Fitzherbert. Reports have reached 
us that you had fallen in the wars of Palestine ; 
and years of mourning have passed wearily over 
the sorrowing Irene. Fitzherbert, glorying in 
secret triumph at the removal of so great an ob- 
stacle,asa successful rival, gradually won on the 
credulity of her father, and she is to be led un- 
willingly to the nuptial altar. The Abbey of St. 
Genevieve will record the whisperings of a loveless 
vow ere to-morrow’s sun shall have tinged the for- 
est leaves with the hues of his parting splendor.” 

I listened in silent agony to the painful narrative 
of Blanche ; her words, like glowing lava-drops, 
sunk burning in my soul; I fain would believe 
her still writhing under the paroxysms of her deli- 
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rium ; but, no—-her words were uttered in a mo. 
ment when her reason was unclouded. Her dar, 
eye beamed in the melancholy light known only ;, 
her rational intervals ; it told that the wild waves 
her troubled spirit, all their curbless fury exhauste), 
had sunk to rest for a while. . 

A distraction scarcely less wild than that whic) 
took possession of the ruined shrine of the maniac’, 
reason seized on my wandering senses. 

Could Irene have forgotten the love of her ear\ie; 
years? Could she have believed the tales so day. 
ly invented and so sedulously scattered by the dis. 
sembling Fi:zherbert? were questions that imme(). 
ately forced themselves on my imagination. ‘{, 
fly to the dwelling of Fitzherbert, and extinguisi 
the last spark of personal animosity and hereditary 
feud in a villain’s death, at first suggested itself 
my excited spirit; but how to present myself be. 
fore the purity of Irene with my hands imbued jy 
the life-blood of so base a wretch, was a question 
not readily solved. I determined ona milder meth. 
od of punishment, as better suited to my purpose, 
I resolved on permitting him to live in the pleasing 
anticipation of happiness until the moment when 
he thought the possession realized and then I woul 
snatch the last stay of his gilded hopes away ani 
plunge him into the depths of despair. Tantalus. 
like he should behold the viands approach within 
reach, but grasp ata fleeting delusion. 


CHAPTER Ill. 


Ir was evening; the bell on the tower of St. 
Genevieve pealed forth its summons, while the light 
breeze bore its deep swelling tones far over hill and 
dale. Groups of peasantry, dressed in their holiday 
garb, were scattered in various parts of the grove, 
in the centre of which the abbey was situated, con- 
versing on the different topics of the day. At length 
the splendid train of Fitzherbert approached, array- 
ed in all the pomp his vast income enabled him to 
display. His retinue were gorgeously appareled in 
uniforms of blue and gold with black plumes waving 
over their brazen he]mets, and all mounted on snow- 
white chargers almost weighed down by their spiet 
did trappings. ‘They moved on toward the abbey 
amid the murmured astonishment of the multitude 
who had never before beheld so gorgeous a spec 
tacle 

What a draft was drawn on futurity that day by 
the haughty Fitzherbert! What visions of happ'- 
neas did he not revel in? What glorious dreams 
did hope present to his wondering senses, through 
which he floated in transport until recalled by the 
dark realities of his situation ! 

Blanche had prepared Irene for the measures ! 
had adopted. She told her of my return, of my 
intended rescue of her from the snares of Fitzhet- 
bert, of the time, place and manner in which ! 
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would meet her. She approved of all; she con- 


sented to my scheme. 

[ had stationed myself in a thicket near the cas- 
tle of her father with a trusty band of retainers, 
who had experienced all kinds of danger by flood 
and field and were not unprepared for an under- 
taking like the present. 

The bridal train of Irene approached my hiding- 
place; her lovely face wore an expression of tri- 
umnphant joy ; her long white veil was blown back 
by the wind, and the pale orange flower, mingling 
with the waves of her dark hair, added a soft lustre 
to her pale but beautiful brow. 

My time for action had come. I bounded from 
my retreat, seized the reins of her steed, which she 
willingly resigned to me—the next moment we 
were both enveloped in a cloud of dust. Our course 
was to the sea-shore, where a boat was waiting 


to convey us to my pinnace, which, to avoid dis- | 


covery, was moored behind a projecting point of 
rock, at a distance of about a mile from the place 
where I had stationed the barge. To gain that was 
but a task of some twenty minutes, but during that 
time the entire country was in a state of alarm. 
The bridal train of Irene, wondering at her strange 
abduction, fled in terror and dismay ; some to the 
castle of her father to inform him of his daughter’s 
disappearance, and others to the abbey in search 
of Fitzherbert. 

We had searcely gained the boat and pushed off 
from the shore, when the rocks and cliffs above us 
became crested with numerous groups, seemingly 
led by no other motive than to gratify a desire of 
beholding so daring an adventurer. 

Fitzherbert himself appeared soon after, on a 
ledge of rock farther down. I was rejoiced at the 
sight. I took off my helmet that he might the more 
easily recognize me, and then I displayed the white 
cross of the crusader on my mantle. At that mo- 
ment a shout rose to the heavens from the crowds 
above and around him. This was the last drop of gall 
in his already bitter cup; he seized a bow from the 
hand of a retainer that stood near, placed an arrow 
on the string, and with a demoniac scowl, sent it 
winging towards us. It came fearfully,swiftly on, 


received it, despite my efforts to shield her. The 
murderer gazed on the ruin he had wrought, utter- 
eda piercing shriek and fled from the scene. The 
young, the lovely, the innocent, breathed her last 
inmy arms—her last words begging forgiveness for 
her murderer. 

I turned with a sorrowing heart to the shore I 
had so lately left with hopes so buoyant. I con- 
signed my precious charge to the care of the maid- 
ens, who had observed from the land the fate of 
the loved one. I mounted my horse in haste, to 
pursue her murderer; I traveled over leagues in 
reckless precipitation, with the hope of overtaking 
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him ; but my efforts were in vain, I followed all 
night and part of the next day but having lost his 
trail turned back, baffled and disappointed. 

When [ had reached the desolate home of Irene, 
her aged father met me with tears; he embraced 
me ashis son. His reason was shaken by the 
blow it had received. His words were few and 
stifled by his sorrows. The priests were around 
the dead: they had just finished the last rites of the 
church. The maidens, standing in a group near 
the coffin, commenced, in low and sorrowing tones, 
the following 


HYMN TO THE DEAD. 


We've arrayed thee for the bridal, 
We have decked thee for the tomb ; 

O’er the orange Hower and myrtle 
The cypress casts its gloom. 

The peals that told thy bridal-hour, 
Thy passing bells have been ; 

Thou, the life-breath of our circle, 
Thou are lostto us—Irene ! 


We've arrayed thee for the bridal, 

We have decked thee for the grave ; 
The shroud now clasps thee coldly, 

While the snow-white veil should wave. 
Too pure, too beautiful for earth 

Thy loveliness has been; 
Thou art flown to paraise, 

Though lost to us—Irene! 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tue suns of seven summers had shone on the 
grave of Irene. It was situated in a delightful spot, 
in the garden attached to the chapel of St. Gene- 
vieve; and near it slept the ashes of her father, 
who had long since been coramitted to the dust. 
The shrubs I had planted around them had grown 
nearly to their full size ; and the vines which I had 
trailed there drooped mournfully over the sacred 
trust they guarded Thecircumstances I have nar- 
rated were fast fading from the memories of almost 
all, but they were too deeply engraved on mine 
ever to be obliterated. The miseries they entailed 
on me had rendered them proof against all time: 
they stamped the impress of age on a youthful form ; 
scattered the snow-wreaths of winter among the 
tresses of summer, and taught manhood, instead of 
gazing on the noon-star of fame, to look down to 
the tomb, his name and his race almost 

“Unknown, unhonored and unsung.” 

On a gloomy September morning, after having 
paid my customary vjsit to the grave of Irene, I 
walked to the seashdte. The sky was lowering 
and dark, the thick clouds were rolled on each oth- 
er and seemed gathering all their strength for some 
threatening conflict. The sea was dark ; its long 
and heavy surges rolled sullenly along; it seemed 
as if the angry spirit struggled to reveal some hid- 
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den secret of its depths ; and a melancholy stillness, 
the certain precursor of storms, reigned through the 
air. 

The light form of Blanche passed swiftly by me ; 
she was hastening to her favorite station on the 
bleak rock, where she invariably met the tempest 
in its pathway over land and sea. She was mut- 
tering some wild and unintelligible jargon as usual. 
I would have detained her, but I knew it would be 
a fruitless task to attempt to divert her from her 
purpose. Her spirit was as wild as the storm that 
now broke from its barriers and swept in full ca- 
reer through the sky. 

The wind rushed along the waves, bearing off 
the snowy foam-wreath on its wings, or tossing 
them high in air sped shrieking on its course. The 
thunder rolled in sullen peals, the echoings of its 
thousand voices careering from cloud to cloud till 
they died away in the boundless infinity ; while the 
quick successive lightning-flashes illumined the dark 
surface of the awakened deep. ,A scream from 
Blanche drew my attention to an almost indistinct 
object, to which she pointed, far away on the hori- 
zon. Her vision, for once at least, was not cheat- 
ed by a phantom, for it was a small bark that was 
approaching the point where she stood. It was 
driven furiously on before the gale, the white waves 
curling around her prow. She had Jost a mast, as 
we discovered on her nearer approach, and appear- 
ed otherwise disabled from her motion through the 
water. Her crew had at length perceived the dan- 
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gers of their position ; but it was too late to } 
for safety and they yielded to despair. 

Numbers had assembled in the vain hope of rep. 
dering assistance to the crew of the laboring bark. 
but that was impossible. The doom of the ha nless 
vessel wassealed. She neared the rocks with fea; 
ful speed, dashed against a jutting point and, while 
a despairing shriek from the crew rose wildly aboye 
the howlings of the storm, went down with al on | 
board. Of all their number but one arose to the ) 
surface: he struggled bravely among the boiling 
breakers, and, thrown by the waves against a rock, 
was saved from the watery tomb of his comrades, 

By our assistance he gained a place of safety « 
but scarcely had he reached it when, overwhelmed 
by his exertions, he sunk exhausted. After some 
time he recovered and looking up to me, while a 
death-like hue spread over his emaciated features, ' 
said in a hollow voice— 

“Tt was for this hour that I have lived, even 
while life was burdensome. I could have found a 
nameless grave in a distant clime where my crimes 
would have remained a mystery forever, but could _ 
not hope for peace, even in the grave, until I had 
besought forgiveness from him I had wronged so ) 
deeply. Ernest, you see before you the wretched 
Fitzherbert—the murderer of Irene.” 

He said no more, but fell back insensible. I bent 
over him ; I assured him of my forgiveness; but ' 
the spirit had fled to the Being who gave it. 

We placed him in the tomb of his fathers. 
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THE HEART’S MISGIVINGS. 
. ’ (See the Engraving.) 


As an engraving it ‘is undeniably good. Look 
out from that noble arch. With what fidelity has 
our friend Kelly graven each silvery limband grace- 
fal twig and quivering leaf of that shady grove ; 
and how real is the graceful slope of that gentle 
knoll, crowned with that sun-illamined castle. *Tis 
just such a scene as awakens poet’s ecstasy or 
painter’s enthusiasm ; an ideal Eden, a sweet para- 
dise, where, beneath luxuriant foliage, in the even- 
ing hours of the mellow Autumn, amid the singing 
of birds and the cooing of turtle-doves, lovers may 
wander and whisper words of ardent truthfulness 
and register their oft repeated yet ever fresh and 
welcome vows. 

But we fear the painter, the origina! designer of 
the picture, has found his conception under less 
pleasant auspices, and with “ malice aforethought ” 
hath he sketched the living forms before us. We 
have our “ misgivings” as to the naturalness of the 
scene. ‘Truly the gentleman has a bland counte- 
nance, a most sweet phisiognomy; but he has a 
lifeless soul and a callous heart if the picture be 
from nature drawn. We acknowledge no sympa- 
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thy with such a heartless, namby-pamby piece of 
marble—such a human icicle, He who with such 
a gaze fixed upon him ean trifle with a feathered 
favorite or a pet dog, deserves to live a couple of 
centuries unblest with angel-woman’s smile—a 
martyr to the utter wretchedness of single blessed- 
ness. 

“The heart’s misgivings!” Woman and jeal- 
ousy! Nor causeless are thy misgivinys! alas! 
fair one, the truth hath at length forced itself upon 
thy long-excusing, long-hoping spirit, He is un- 
worthy of thee! Bitter and painful and unwelcome | 
is that conviction, but it is irresistible. And what > 
an agony of feeling is half concealed and half ex- ) 
pressed in that pale countenance, in that mournful 
yet cold and withering gaze. A mystery truly is | 
woman’s heart! confiding yet mistrusting ; idola- 
trous almost in its devotion, yet retreating into the | 
citadel of its own pride at the faintest symptom of | 
indifference or neglect; a very sensitive plant in ) 
susceptibility yet the firm unyielding oak in its at- » 
tachments where love is reciprocated. And such 
the lessons probably that our artist would teach. 
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| Oye of my favorite employments, at times 
when I do net feel inclined to exert much physical 
or mental strength, is to turn over the leaves of 
the catalogue of a circulating library, musing the 
while on the heterogeneous character of the col- 
lection of volumes therein classed. As I still look 
and my eye meets the titles of books that I have 
read, a world of recollection and association is 
awakened in the chambers of my brain. Memory 
heightens the charm of imagination and I am 
often led to think that the pleasure of the first is 
equal to the last. If the last is the great creative 
power, the first is, as it were, the artist who fin- 
ishes the work, bringing out in clearer light the 
graces and beauties of the workmanship and 
smoothing away all that tends to deteriorate from 
the excellence of the perfect result. All! that we 
remember of anything past with which imagina- 
tion has had aught to do is connected with plea- 
sure. 

And thus it is that the power of memory yields 
me such exquisite delight in many of the little em- 
ployments with which I seek to enliven my pilgrim- 
age through life and if possible to strew with 
roses the great highway of time as I pass along. 
In the pleasing dreams in which I sometimes in- 
dulge, I forget that I belong to a cold and selfish 
world—to a world that calculates merit by money 
—to a world that is too much engrossed in schemes 
of self-aggrandisement to find much time or incli- 
nation to cultivate the holier feelings of the heart 
—toa world so fascinated with its own hollow™ 
heartedness, that the poetry of nature, the attri- 
butes and capabilities of the immortal spirit, and 
even heaven and eternity, seen through the obscure 
atmosphere generated by its own grossness—that 
envelops and darkens the faculties of the heart 
and intellect, appear as things without “ form or 
comeliness” and not greatly to be desired. 

But reader mine, gentle or impatient, whichever 
you may be, I am wandering from my subject pro- 
per. I was upon a catalogue, and full of the kind- 
ly feelings with which looking over it for an hour 
or so has inspired me, I hasten to impart to you 
some of the sources of my joy. You will be con- 
tent, if I mistake not, to go in fancy, hand in hand 
with me, through some of the well trod fields of 
) English literature. If I succeed in reviving in you 
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BY ROBERT L. WADE. 


trains of pleasant retrospection you will perhaps 
not be sorry that we haye come together, and ano- 
ther gratification will be felt by one whose joys 
are few and simple. 

You have noticed, doubtless, the marked differ- 
ence in character of the novels of the present day 
and those published from fifty "to a hundred years 
ago. Few now hang with delight over the simple 
and pathetic tale of “ The Vicar of Wakefield ;” 
the coarse humor and spirited delineations of char- 
acter to be found in “Roderic Random” and Per- 
egrine Pickle,” the elaborated heroes and heroines 
in “Clarissa Harlowe” and “ Parmela,” or the 
life-like personages who play their various parts in 
“Tom Jones,” ‘ Joseph Andrews,” ‘ Tristram 
Shandy,” “ Don Quixote,” “ Gil Blas,” “‘ Evelina,” 
“ Julie de Roubigne,” “ Amelia” and a host of 
others that I could call up to mind as fast as my 
pen could jot them down, compared with those 
who burn oil into midnight as they bend with al- 
most unspeakable pleasure and intense interest 
over the brilliant fictions of Scott, Dickens, Cooper 
and Frederica Bremer, and the rather more 
doubtful offspring of genius, Bulwer and James. 
Those who never looked into Goldsmith’s little 
story, have been sensible of a strange delight as 
they have cut apart the yet damp leaves of charm 
ing Mary Howitt’s last translation, catching here 
and there a hasty glance within, and impatient all 
the while to lay down the folder, or close the 
knife and feast at once upon the intellectual ban- 
quet prepared for their gratification. Many who 
have thrown aside, as too tedious or uninteresting 
to finish, the half read volume of any one of 
Richardson’s elaborated efforts, have gone through 
ata single sitting the latest ebullition of Bulwer’s 
busy fancy. Hundreds have laid aside the fictions 
of Sterne and Swift as tame and spiritless and 
plunged into the stirring romances of Scott, that 
the clash of arms, the pealing trumpet and the 
stormy dram, and in the wild excitement of border 
feuds, of castles stormed and battles won, might 
dissipate the weariness of inactivity and ennui. 
Hundreds also, doubtless, have read with an un- 
quickened beating of the heart, of the sorrows and 
sad fate of Mackenzie's gentle Julie, yet, burniag 
with indignation too violent for tears, have mourn- 
ed the death of the victim of Varney’s persecutions 
87 
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and treachery—sweet Amy Robsart ; and melted 
into tenderness by the genius of Dickens, have in 
imagination watered with tears the grave of little 
Nell, and strewed flowers, the fairest and freshest 
that the spring calls forth, upon that of the despised 
and hapless Smike. Whole armies of readers 
have abandoned to their fate the highly wrought 
scenes and supernatural incidents of Mrs. Rad- 
cliffe and Monk Lewis, to breathe a purer atmos- 
phere in the dominions of more rational novelists ; 
and how frequently, especially within the last ten 
years, have the works of Fielding and Smollett 
been closed with disgust, and that wit and humor 
sought which were not indebted to indelicacy for 
any portion of their interest. 

Notwithstanding that the characters in many of 
those works of fiction, which once enjoyed what 
almost seemed unlimited popularity but are now 
not often read, were faithful likenesses of various 
phases of humanity, yet the reading public, ever 
suffering under the charge of fickleness, and justly 
too, hankered after novelty and sighed for a repre- 
sentation of life and manners under a different as- 
pect. They were not content with what their fa- 


thers had been pleased to enjoy. ‘They wanted a 


change and were determined to have a change. 
Patronage was readily extended to books written 
to indulge this humor. Gradually, therefore, ima- 
ginative literature underwent a transformation, and 
new characters and new plots and new incidents 
usurped the places of the old. The long popular 
old-school fiction had in the opinion of many be- 
come quite threadbare. Let us mark the con- 
trast. 

Dr. Primrose and Parson Adams have made 
room for the Shepherd Stiggins, of “ The Eben- 
ezer Birch Lane Branch Temperance Society.” 
Sancho Panza’s witticisms and humorous sayings 
have been cast into the shade by the comicalities 
of Sam Weller; Commodore Trunion is laid on 
the shelf that Mr. Pickwick may not be cramped 
in “ elbow room,” and the subordinates of the gal- 
lant naval officer have gone into exile with their 
leader—like those faithful hearts that followed Na- 
poleon to St. Helena—to leave a clear field for the 
members of the P. C. in the persons of Messrs. 
Snodgrass, Winkle and Tupman. Don Quixote 
and Sir Launcelot Greaves have fought their last 
battles ; their armor is hung upon the wall and 
their swords have rusted in their scabbards. All 
the fighting in the realm of romance is now done 
by Richard Coeur de Lion, Balfour of Burley, the 
redoubtable ‘ Last of the Barons,” and the ever 
valiant gentlemen of James’s novels. The tough 
old knights of Cervantes and Smollett have in a 
measure passed away and must be content to rest, 
for a time at least, on their laurels long since 
won. 

The cut-and-thrust fellows of the “ Romance of 
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the Pyrenees,” “ Rinaldo Rinaldini,” “ The Bra. 
vo of Venice,” and in fact all the robbers and my. 
derers of the Radcliffian dynasty, have lost thei; 
occupation ; Rob Roy and Locksley are better re. 
presentatives of the outlawed gentry ; and, besides, 
when they are obliged to take the lives of thei; 
victims, do it in a gentlemanly manner, devoid of | 
that ferociousness and blood-thirstiness in whic, 
the villians of the old fashioned novel delighted , 
indulge. I dare assert that for simple highway 
robbery the worthies in “ Paul Clifford” combine 
more tact, courage, persuasiveness and other qual. 
ities requisite for the situation, than can be found 
in any other heroes of the road whose merits have 
found a historian. It must have been a pleasure 
to the sufferer to have surrendered his purse to such 
a gentlemanly “pistol holder” as Bulwer’s high. | 
wayman. Lovelace, the libertine—one of the 
most finished pieces of scoundrelism that ever 
came from the pen of any author, is only equalled | 
in modern fiction by Rashleigh Osbaldisione, | 
Richardson’s embodiment of villany yields to 
Scott’s; and the sorrows of the angelic Clarissa 
are forgotten in the admiration of the nicely blend- 
ed masculine traits and female loveliness in the | 
character of Di Vernon. Sophia Western fades | 
from the mind of the reader in the presence of | 
Rebecea the Jewess, of Gertrude Clarence, or of | 
Alice, the chere amie of Maltravers; and the | 
charming women called into existence by Miss | 
Burney’s magic pen, are held “of estimation | 
light,” in comparison with the apologies for female _ 
characters pertinaciously thrust upon the public— | 
I had almost written monthly—by the indefatigable | 
Mrs. Gore. 

How changed also is the whole machinery of | 
imaginative literature. Day and night afford no | 
greater contrast than the novels of Walter Scott | 
and Anne Radcliffe. To the eye of the artist | 
Salvator Rosa and Claude Lorraine are as {ar 
apart as these two schools of fiction appear to the 
student of literature. And yet as the two painters 
have some points in common so also have the two | 
writers. Salvator Rosa paints on his canvass, | 
woods and rocks and caves and skies, and as we ) 
gaze upon the pictures, to our eyes the clouds are | 
charged with lightning, the caves yawn like open 
tombs and sepulchres, the overhanging trees sha- | 
dow places fit for the darkest deeds and in the | 
gloomy background we almost think we see the | 
abandoned and outcast of the world busy in their | 
works of violence and sin. His figures are mas- 
terly productions, but I prefer in this style of paint- | 
ing to look upon the scene and imagine the pre- | 
sence of wickedness rather than to see it so boldly | 
pictured forth. On the other hand, Claude Lor- 
raine throws his woods and caves and rocks and > 
skies upon his canvass, and as we turn to see what 
he has wrought, with the recollection of the other 
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style fresh in our minds, the transition is as from } 
darkness to light—from the depths of a cavern to ; 
the brow of a sunny hill. Here are woods, but } 
the bright sun is streaming in lines of golden light ; 
through the interstices of the leafy canopy full ; 
upon the grassy ground beneath, and the eye catches ( 
glimpses of lovely nooks and opening vistas ; 
and “ water in the distance, silvery white.” The 
skies are clad in smiles and gladness, nature has ; 
pat on her most beautiful attire and we seem to ; 
hear the murmur of the brook—the bleating of the } 
sheep—the lowing of the herds and the shepherd’s ; 
pipe, and begin to believe that Arcadia was not ; 
merely the invention of the poet. Let us go back | 
to our authors. é 

Mrs. Radcliffe builds a castle, or finds one ready ; 
built to her hands, (if a little decayed and verging > 
towards ruin, so much the better,) imprisons some ; 
beautiful damsel within its walls, fills it with vil- ; 
lains of all grades and degrees of crime, (from the 
wicked Count, full of love, jealousy and murder, to ; 
the uncouth ruffian in the kitchen, who is accus- ; 
tomed to send the spirit of a human being to the ¢ 
other world, every morning immediataly on rising, ‘ 
just for the sake of getting an appetite for break- 
fast,) and then finds a charming man, perfectly un- } 
exceptionable and faultless in character, young, ; 
handsome, talented, brave, loyal, and brimful of ; 
love and generosity ; possessed of an immense for- ; 
tune and not setting his life at the value of a pin, 
(indeed by the manner in which the hero generally 
acts I am sometimes inclined to think that he ; 
would rather lose than keep it,) whom she brings 
through all sorts of dangers and hair-breadth es- ; 
capes, safe and uninjured, to the walls of the castle, ; 
where he always manages to open a communica- 
tion with the maiden within, and after sundry 
escapes and actions altogether unintelligible to 
those who do not chance to be in the secret, enters ; 
the castle at midnight—generally in a thunder ; 
storm—stabs the porter for the sake of getting / 
possession of his keys, searches out the apartment 
of the aforesaid wicked Count and gives him his é 
quietus without asking his leave, and then having ; 
broken through six or eight oaken doors and as ? 
many iron ones to get at the lady, and finding her ; 
at last, tucks her under his arm, sets fire to the } 
place and with his sword cuts his way out through } 
the whole gang of desperadoes. It is presumed 
that after the affair he marries the damsel and 
thenceforth lives happily with her. Indeed he is 
fally entitled to the possession of her for his trouble 
and peril. 

Scott’s castles sometimes contain villians, but 
all persons in them are not of necessity such, nei- 
ther are his miscreants guilty of improbable crimes. 
They execute dark and fearful purposes, but they 
rush not at all mankind indiscriminately, with a 
hound’s taste for blood. They are keenly alive to 
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the power of their passions, but in giving way to 
them they do not shock the common sense of the 
reader. His credulity is not imposed upon by un- 
heard of monstrosities. If, in one of these works, 
a young and beautiful maiden is confined within 
stone walls, she finds it a diilicult matter to escape, 
or even to hold communication with any one with- 
out. Rebecca the Jewess, in despair of preserving 
her honor in any other way, would have thrown 
herself headlong from the turret rather than trust 
herself with the templar, Bois Guilbert. Mrs. 
Radcliffe would have endeavored to carry this 
scene to its utmost pitch of endurance. She 
would have made things proceed to extremities 


- and then gone through fire and water to save her 
; heroine. Scott showed his respect for his reader 


by the manner in which he averted the catas- 
trophe. 

There is yet another grand feature in the old 
style novel which is almost entirely expunged in 
the new. It is the introduction of the superna- 
tural. I am at a lossto account for that taste 


2 that loved to sup so full of horrors. Mingling with 


the abstractions of evil, Jove and honor, stalk the 
spirits of the ‘‘ vasty deep,” with their concomitant 
train 


‘ Of clanking fetters ; low, mysterious groans; 
Blood-crusted daggers and uncoffined bones.” 


In the opinion of Mrs. Radcliffe they are quite as 
necessary to the development of the story as any 
of the other characters. ‘To do her justice, how- 
ever, there are many things in her books that are 
altogether too deep for human sagacity to fathom, 
and therefore the introduction of a ghost who very 
kindly explains every matter that had until then 
defied all attempts to unravel it, was very conside- 
rate on the part of the lady author. I like not 
the little supernatural machinery that Scott has 
availed himself of in the “‘ Monastery.” I eschew 
a'l kinds of real ghosts. The “ Wizard of the 
North” doubtless found that he was treading on 
dangerous ground in his search after the airy 
creatures, and he wisely made but one attempt in 
that department of prose-fiction. In his poetry he 
succeeded better ; but I am now speaking of his 
novels. In the real and palpable he was more at 
home. His genius found more scope in analizing 
and portraying the human character in all its va- 
rious circumstances ; in bringing to light the hid- 
den feelings of the heart, and in mirroring, as it 
were, upon his magic page, the works that nature 
furnished at his hand. 

Turn we again to our catalogue. What a shift- 
ing panorama flits before “my mind’s eye ” as I 
run down the list of titles. How many bright 
pictures burst upon my imagination and fade away 
only to be replaced by others full as vivid. My 
thoughts range through the world at the slightest 
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hint and are back again ere I can draw another 
breath. Now on the wings of the imagination I 
am beyond the stars and knocking at the gate of 
heaven, and ere my Pegasus has stopped for rest, 
have paid a visit to “that grim ferryman that 
poets tell of” I am almost possessed with the 
power of ubiquity. It almost seems that I am at 
once chopping wood with Ali Baba in the Eastern 
forest ; pleading for dear life with Isaac of York 
in the dungeons of the castle of Front de Baeuf, 
in merry England ; battling in sunny France, with 
Philip Augustus, against the interdict of the Pope 
of Rome; dancing with Evelina at her first ball; 
musing in the Alhambra with the, author of the 
‘* Sketch Book,” on the fallen greatness of the 
haughty Moor ; fighting on the burning sands of 
Palestine with heroic Richard for the recovery of 
the sepulchre and the honor of the standard of St. 
George; stilling, with Rienza, the tumult in the 
streets of the Italian city; and racing with the 
merry hearted and adorable Di Vernon, through 
the woods and fields of the old North country 
manor, tempted at every step to throw an arm 
around her waist and leave the impress of a kiss 
upon her glowing cheek. 


I cannot yet leave this subject. I may be par- 


doned for dwelling on it for a brief space yet. 
How inimitable in pathos are the stories of Julie 
de Roubigne, Jeannie Deans, the Lady of the Earl 


of Leicester and Little Nell. With what thrilling 
eagerness is every word read that concerns Balfour 
of Burley, Fergus Mac Ivor, the black knight in 
“ Tvanhoe,” the hunter in the “‘ Last of the Mohi- 
cans,” Salathiel, Caleb Williams, Oliver Twist 
and the skipper of the “‘ Water Witch.” What 
can equal the intense dramatic effect of the death 
of Bothwell, the trooper; the last interview of 
Waverly and Fergus Mac Ivor, immediately pre- 
vious to the execution of the Highland Chief; the 
melancholy end of young Ravenswood ; the tragi- 
cal fate of the injured Clara Mowbray; the sur- 
prise of Caleb Williams at the Iron Chest; the 


discovery of Clarissa Harlowe at Hempstead, by ¢ 
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her persecutor, Lovelace ; the terror of poor Oliver 
Twist on awakening from sleep and meeting the | 
glance of the malignant monk at his side ; the at. 
tempts of the burglar Sykes to escape from the 
old honse by the ditch ; the murder of the police | 
officer in ** Night and Morning ;” and the escape | 
of the frigate, under the charge of the disguise 
Paul Jones, from shipwreck in the neighborhood 
of the German ocean. How very few can abstain 
from laughing, with a right good will, as there rise | 
successively the recollections of Sancho Panza’s | 
toss in the blanket; of the expedient by which he 
escaped the pain of self-inflicted penance, and yet 
preserved his credit, and of the various adventures 
that befel hiny in the capacity of Governor of the 
island belonging to the Duke; of Don Quixote’s 
several assaults upon the windmill, the flocks of 
sheep and the puppet show; of Parson Primrose’s 
unfortunate meeting with the admirer of his wri- 
tings on Monogamy ; of Uncle Toby’s search for 
the mote in the Widow Wadman’s eye; of the 
fierce encounter of Doctor Slop and Obadiah ; of 
Parson Adams’s ludicrous situation in bed with 
Mrs. Slipslop ; of the duel scene in one of the — 
early chapters of the “‘ Pickwick Papers;” of the | 
conversation between the founder of the P. C. and 
Dismal Jemmy on the bridge; of the scenes at . 
Dotheboy’s Hall; and finally, the various adven- 
tures, fortunes, mishaps and chances of that em- | 
bodiment of humor and good nature the convivial, | 
musical, poetical and poverty stricken Dick Swiv- 
eller. 

Reader mine, I have done. I have detained 
you longer thanI should. I might add much more 
on works of a different description from those on 
which I have dwelt in the few foregoing pages, 
generally to be met with in a well furnished libra- | 
ry. I abstain for the present. 
time, if it should ever be my happiness to meet 
you again, I may resume and pursue the subject | 
through some of its other channels. Till then, 
adieu ! 
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BY ROBERT A. WEST. 


Atas! how soon is gone the fleeting day ! 
How swifily by us glide the fleeting years ! 
Nor swayed by pity, nor redeemed by tears, 
Heedless of each, time urges on his way ! 
With youth and manhood, ah! how brief his stay ! 
And age comes on and gives us to discover 
That the cold grave ourselves are tottering over, 


And soon must yield to death's unquestioned sway. 
What then is wisdom? Not the caustic sneer 
At piety beniga ; or ’mid the maze 
Of sin to wander, but with heart sincere 
To practice virtue, that we yet may hear, 
That joyous melody of angel lays [days. 
Which floats in realms above when Time hath ceased his 
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THOUGHTS ON THE POETS. 





BY H. T. TUCKERMAN, 





NO. VIII.-TENNYSON. 


Tue impression often given by Tennyson is similar 
to that derived from the old painters. There is a 
voluptuous glow in his coloring, warm and rich as 
that of Titian yet often subdued by the distinct out- 
line and chastened tone of the Roman school ; while 
the effect of the whole is elevated by the pure ex- 
pressiveness of Raphael. This is especially obser- 
vable in all his love-sketches. Indeed we are in- 
clined to believe that Tennyson is a poet chiefly 
through hissentiment. Not a grace of female char- 
acter, not a trait of womanly attraction is lost upon 
him; and yet it is not a Flemish exactitude that 
charms us in his portraiture ; on the contrary, what 
we recognize most cordially is his vagueness. He 
does not give the detail of character or person, nor 
elaborately depict a love-scene, nor minutely ana- 
lyze a sentiment ; but rather affords a few express- 
ive hints that, like pebbles thrown into a calm 
stream, create ever-widening circles of association. 
If such an idea may be allowed, Tennyson deals 
rather in atmospheres than outlines. The effect 
of his best descriptive touches is owing chiefly to 
the collateral sentiment in the light of which they 
are drawn. In the “ Miller’s Daughter,” for in- 
stance ; 


“The meal-sack on the whitened floor, 
The dark round of the dripping wheel, 
The very air about the door 
Made misty with the floating meal ; "— 


is very Crabbe-like, but in the poem it is doubly 
picturesque because so naturally inspired by the 
memory of love. To use one of his own happy ex- 
pressions, Tennyson is a ‘summer pilot” to those 
who can heartily abandon themselves to his gui- 
dance. He gives, it may be, but glimpses of nature, 
but they are such as to an imaginative mind super- 
sede and far surpass the tedious limning of Jess gift- 
ed poets. It has been remarked by a celebrated 
writer, that “ the poet and artist has two things to 
do; to lift himself above the real and tokeep with- 
in the circle of the sensuous.” In some of Tenny- 
son’s poems this law is exquisitely observed and il- 
lustrated. A series of physical descriptions con- 
stantly make us sensible of the actual world, while 
inwrought with this, the feeling of the piece, whe- 
ther love, sorrow or remorse, is kept vividly before 


us in allits abstract significance. As an instance, 
take “ Mariana.” We may notice by the way, that 
this is a beautiful example of a true poet’s suggest- 
iveness, In “ Measure for Measure ” we have but 
a glance at this “ poor gentlewoman.” Tennyson 
introduces us to the ‘‘moated grange,” so that we 
see her in all her desolation. ‘“ The rusted nails 
that fell from the knots that held the peach to the 
garden wall’’—the moss crusted on the flower-pots— 
the poplar that “ shook alway,” and even the “blue 
fly that sung in the pane,” are images full of gra- 
phic meaning and give us the lonely sensation that 
belongs to the deserted mansion ; and when, at the 
close of each stanza, the melancholy words of Ma- 
riana, bewailing her abandonment, fall on the ear 
with their sad cadence, we take in as completely 
the whole scene and sentiment asif identified with it. 
He is not, however, invariably as well sustained in 
his efforts ; in fact, while we do justice to Tenny- 
son’s peculiar excellencies, we cannot but admit 
that when half developed or pushed to extremes, 
they become defects; and this accounts for the re- 
markable difference of opinion which has been 
manifested in regard tohim. No person of senti- 
ment, (I use the word in its best sense,) can fail to 
espouse his claims with enthusiasm, for he has gone 
singularly near the heart of this mystery and written 
thereon with authority. Still he is sometimes gro- 
tesque and his feeling occasionally is morbid. He 
has performed some miracles of versification and 
achieved verbal melodies, especially in his ballads, 
that vindicate most sweetly our so called harsh 
Saxon idiom. Still even on this score he is charge- 
able at least with carelessness; yet is he one of 
those of whose faults we speak regretfully. His 
genius is indeed too precious for cavilling; let us 
rather endeavor to note some of its traits. 

There is more or less of pathos in all true beauty. 
The delight it awakens has an undefinable and, as 
it were, luxurious sadness which is perhaps one ele- 
ment of its might. It may be that this feeling 
springs from a sense of unattained good, of a per- 
fection of bei:.g quite at variance with the present, 
which the besutiful never fails to suggest,—in the 
thought of “beauty and anguish walking hand in 
hand the downward road to death; ” or it may origi- 
nate in that half-conscious memory of pre-existence 
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to which are so often referred the aspirations of the 
heart. It is this blending of admiration and pity, 
of tenderness and awe which is the best indication 
of poetry both as an instinct and an art. If in 
reading or hearing read any production for the first 
time, these primal emotions are awakened, if an al- 
most infinite capacity seems all at once revived, 
and while melted with a kind of pleading joy we 
are at the same time exalted by veneration—the 
spirit of poetry is in and around us. Were the 
feeling =]| pleasure it might be merely imaginative; 
were it chiefly the zest of novelty it might be grati- 
fied curiosity ; but the “fearful joy” of the mood in 
question is born where the senses and the soul meet 
and respond to one appeal—where the former thor- 
oughly perceive and the latter deeply feels the glory 
of life and nature. ‘“ From my little experience,” 
says a great poet of our own age, “thus much has 
become clear to me, that upon the whole one can- 
not through poetry make people happy, but, on the 
contrary, very uncomfortable.” To stir associations 
which mar the complacency of prosaic existence ; 
to renew youth’s dreams until they glow in painful 
contrast with subsequent reality ; to set forth with 
beauty that persuades even against our will the fair 
ideal—thus conforming “ the show of things to the 
desires of the soul,” isto touch many a chord of 
wild regret and suggest numberless hopes too lofty 
for easy realization. Hence it is only in an heroic 
spirit that the influence of poetry can be made con- 
soling; it is only in the heart which adores truth 
that “a thing of beauty isa joy forever.” Not to 
passive recipients of pleasurable reveries does the 
true bard minister. He moves us through our deep- 
est sympathies ; and the best evidence of his pre- 
sence is felt ‘along the line of limitless desires.” 
That Alfred Tennyson thus affects the reader who 
in any degree enters into his spirit is undeniable ; 
and that he thus triumphs somewhat after an origi- 
nal method is equa!ly clear; and this, in gratitude 
and sympathy, we can affirm without denying that 
his tone is at times not quite healthful, and his style 
occasionally emasculated by petty and needless af- 
fectation. 

He has evidentiy fed his imagination at the best 
fountains. We trace continually his intimacy with 
Shakspeare and Dante. In the “ Dream of Fair 
Women,” the beautiful description of Cleopatra is 
evidently drawn from the “ wrangling queen whom 
everything becomes” of the great dramatist. 

“ We coursed about 
The subject most at heart, more near and near, 
Like doves about a dovecote, wheeling round 
The central wish, until we settled there.” 

This fine metaphor we find thus expressed by 
the “ grim Tuscan:” 

*« Quali colombe dal disio chiamate, 


Con Vali aperte a ferme al dolce nido 
Vengon per aere du voler portate.” 





——~- 


But he makes the wisest use of Dante in fre. 


quently adopting the sententious and suggestive | 


manner before alluded to. 
Tennyson, admirably to improve familiar materia|s, 


It is characteristic of 


Warmed by his imagination, clad in his felicitous | 


language, or penetrated by his refined sentiment, 


the hackneyed theme or common object, are re. | 
produced with a new andendearing beauty. How | 
finely has he wrought up the old legend of Godiva. _ 
The description of her unrobing is just such a gem | 
in its way, as the same incident in “The Eve of | 


St. Agnes.” 


‘Then fled she to her inmost bower and there 

Unclasped the wedded eagles of her belt, 
The grim Earl's gift; but ever at a breath 

She lingered, looking like asummer moon 
Half dipped in cloud; anon she shook her head, 

And showered the rippled ringlets to her knee ; 
Unclad herself in haste ; adown the stair 

Stole on ; and like a creeping sunbeam, slid 
From pillar unto pitlar, until she reached 

The gateway ; there she found her palfrey trapt 
In purple, emblazoned with armorial! gold.” 


Some passages of “ The Lotos Eaters,” give a | 
sensation of luxurious repose far more consciously | 


than the Castle of Indolence. 
the following stanza transports us to a beach— 
“ So shape chased shape as swift as when to land, 
Bluster the winds and tides the self same way, 
Crisp foam-flakes scud along the level sand 
Torn from the fringe of spray ;— 
And this to a woodland : 
Growths of jasmine turned 
Their humid arms festooning ‘ree to tree, 
And at their roo’ thro lush green grasses burned 
The red anemone. 

In the following verses we have presented 
three favorite subjects of the old masters, copied as 
it were in dainty verbal Mosaic: 

“ Or sweat Europa’s mantle blew unclasp'd 

From off her shoulder back ward borne, 


From one hand droop'’d a crocus; one hand grasp'd 


The wild bull’s golden born. 
* * ” 


“ Or else flashed Ganymede, his rosy thigh 
Half buried in the eagle's down, 
Sole as a flying star shot thro’ the sky 


Above the pillar’d town. 
* * * 


“Or the maid-mother by a crucifix, 

In tracts of pasture sunny-warm, 

Beneath branch-work of costly sardonyx, 

Sat smiling babe in arm.” 

Truth is the aim and essence of poetry as of 
science and art. It isin the endeavor to attain 
the essential features of a landscape or the absolute 
facts of a moral experience, to bring them out al- 
most palpably and to take them home to the rea- 
der’s perception and sympathy—that the poet ex- 
ercises his peculiar vocation. He may be said to 
be in love with truth; and as Thompson was en- 
amored of the phenomena of outward nature, 
Byron of the adventurous, and Shelley of the ideal, 
Tennyson seems the devoted lover of truth in 
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human relations, and especially in those based on 
voluntary sympathy’ and instinctive attraction. 
He has faith in that comfort which springs only 
from * division of the records of the mind.” He 
is one of those 
« Powered with the hate of hate, the scorn of scorn, 
The love of love.” 


We know nota more clear and effective plea 
against inconstancy—a more just and at the same 
time convincing argument in favor of the soul’s 
rights as opposed to external benefits, than “ Locks- 
ley Hall.” Never, in our language at least, has 
infidelity in love, its consequences and influence 
been so truly exemplified. The workings of a 
noble mind under the withering consciousness of 
wasted and baffled affection, appear in undis- 
guised earnestness. Few single poems have awa- 
kened more responses. ‘To the large number who 
have compromised their sentiment, its stately 
lines must be as arrows of remorse ; to the faith- 
less it offers a picture of the evil they have caused, 
that silences the benign excuse—* they know not 
what they do ”—and to the betrayed it revives in 
characters of fire, the hour of their self-pity and 
tearful scorn. In this poem we have the appeal of 
Love against Gain; in ‘“‘ Vere de Vere,” “ Lady 
Clare” and “The Lord of Burleigh "—against 
Birth. “ Dora” is a sweet pastoral, hinting the 
efiect of familiarity upon the affections. “The 
Talking Oak” gives expression to love in its flow- 
er, and the “ Miller’s Daughter” in its fruition ; 
while the birth of the passion is described with 
singular delicacy in the ‘*‘ Gardiner’s Daughter.” 


—__—___——» o<@ 


COLUMBIA BRIDGE. 


(See the Engraving.) 


We have little to say about this beautiful engrav- 
ing. The publisher’s idea of thus giving his sub- 
scribers in a combined form the triumphs of the 
mechanical and fine arts is a good one. Moreover 
the picture is a national one and, considering the 
comparative adolescence of this country, represents 
a work of which we may be justly proud. That 
beautiful and many-arched highway across the no- 
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In these and similar compositions Tennyson 
opens new leaves in the heart ; he bathes the fancy 
in the most entrancing illusions and leads us gently 
back to the sources of rich and heavenly feeling. 
Nor is his sentiment mere tenderness; from the 
idea of loyalty amid obstacles, or self-sacrifice to the 
sense of right, it often is associated with the noblest 
resolution and sweetest dignity. He asks; 


“Of love that never found an earthly close, 
What sequel? Streaming eyes and breaking hearts? 


Or all the same as if he had not been? 
” * * * * & 


“If this were thus, if this indeed were all, 
Better the narrow brain, the stony heart, 
The staring eye glazed o’er with supless days, 
The long, mechanic pacing, to and fro, 
The set gray lile and apathetic end. 
But am [ not the nobler through thy love ? 
O these times less unworthy ! likewise thou 
Art more through love, and greater than thy years. 
The sun will ran his orbit and the moon 
Her circle. Wait and Love himself will bring 
The drooping flower of Knowledge changed to fruit 
Of Wisdom. Wait: my faith is large in Time, 
And that which shapes it to some perfect end.” 


‘* Love and Duty,” from which this extract is 
gleaned, reminds us of the selectest passages of the 
old dramatists in its united clearness and fervor. 
Who that has ever renounced from principle that 
to which his soul clung, feels not the significance 
of such language as this? 


O then, like those that clench their nerves to rush 
Upon their dissolution, we two rose, 
There—closing like an individual life— 

In one blind cry of passion and of pain, 
Like bitter accusation even to death, 
Caught up the whole of love and uttered it, 
And bade adieu forever. 


ble Susquehannah is a work of which an older na- 
tion might rightly boast: standing where it does it 
is a trophy of the rapidity with which America has 
advanced to her present proud eminence—a proof 
that no enterprize of known utility is too great for 
her to accomplish, and that with her attachment to 
the useful and profitable she still is not unmindful 
of the elegant and beautiful. 
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NOTICE TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tux following articles are accepted, viz.: Eugenio—Fragments from the History of Lady Arabella Stuart— 
My Neighbor's Garden—To an Old Friend—Visions in a Library—The Schoolmaster—Waldgraves’ 
Lament—My Boyhood’s Home—The Witch Caprusche. ' 








“WHILE THROUGH THE TOILSOME ROADS OF LIFE.” 


POETRY BY MISS FRANCES B. SUTTON, MUSIC BY MISS ANN SLOMAN, 


Tempo Andante von expressionc. 


































































































While through the toilsome life man - - - - kind their weary 








Through many an adverse strife And 
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WHEN THROUGH THE TOILSOME ROAD OF LIFE. 
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And while a vain and thoughtless throng 
{n folly’s train their steps are blending ; 
Till conscience sees, though banished long 
The gloomy close of Jife descending. 
Celestial light, thy strength renew, 

And prospects bright bring heaven in view. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


Liprary or Cuoice Reaping. New York: Wiley and 

Putnam. 

The issues, since our last, of this excellent series of 
works are three. No. X, “ AnctenT Monat Taves; FROM 
THE GesTa KRomanoruM,” is a selection of moral and en- 
tertaining stories of monkish invention. ‘The reader is 
transported during the perusal of the volume to the days 
of old, and many an instructive lesson will be conveyed in 
an hour’s amusement and mental recreation. 

Nos. XI and XII are the first and second parts of the 
“ CRESCENT AND THE Cruss,”’ by Eliot Warburton. It 
is a book of Eastern travels of high and well deserved 
popularity. The ardent enthusiasm, the graphic descrip- 
tion and the sparkling fancy beaming in every page ensure 
for it a cordial reeeption in this country, where such quali- 
ties are readily appreciated. It takes a wider range than 
Eothen, and to our thinking is more carefully and philoso- 
phically written. We muke a few extracts at random— 
they will be the best commendation of the book, the pub- 
lication of which is farther proof, if such were needed, of 
the sound discrimination exercised by Wiley and Putnam 
in the selectians for this truly choice series. The mechan- 
ical neatness of the “ Library” is well sustained. The 
fuliowing will give some idea of the ease and pleasing 
earnestness of Mr. Warburton’'s style. 

‘Has society palled upon you? Have the week-day 
struggies of the world made you wish for some short Sab- 
bath of repose? Has our coarse climate chafed your 
lungs, and do they require the suothing of balmily breath- 
ing breezes? Come away to the Nile. Has love, or hate, 
or ambition ruffled up a storm in your butter-tout of exis- 
tence? Here you will find that calm counsellos, Egersa, 
whose name ts solitude. Have the marvelous sturies of 
the old world sunk deep into your soul, and do you seek 
for their realization? Or have mere curiosity and the spi- 
ritof unrest driven you forth to wander? Come away to 
the Nile! Here are sunshines that are never clouded, and 
fragrant airs as gentle as a maiden’s whisper, instead of 
northern gales that haw! around you as if you were an old 
battlement. Here are nights all a-glow with stars, anda 
crescent moon that seems bowing to you by courtesy, not 
bent double with rheumatism. You never hear the sound 
of your native iongue; and somehow men don’t talk, and 
don’t think so lightly when they have to transiate their 
thoughts into a strange language. As you recede more 
and more from Europe, farther and farther on towards the 
silent regions of the past, you live more and more in the 
past. ‘I'he river over which you gliJe—the desest, the for: 
est, the very air you breathe, are calm; the temples in 
their awful solitudes, the collossa) statues, the tombs with 
their guardian sphinxes, all are profoundly calm; and at 
length even your island restlessness softens down and 
merges iu the universal peace around,” 

And the following, of the writer’s facility in pictorial in- 
cidental sketching of life in an oriental steamer , 


‘There are nearly two hundred souls on board, yet there 
is as much order and regularity as in an English hotel. At 
half-past eight in the morning a dressing bell resounds 
through the decks and galleries ; the sleepers tumble off the 
bier-like places that are catled berths, and a handred 
razors ure gleaming in a hundred miniature looking glasses. 
Chemizettes and pea-jackets don’t take long to put on, 
where the toilet process is an uncomfortable one: and at 
nine o’clock we are all quiet y seated at u well-furnished 
breakfast, wherein milk from the dairy on deck, hot roils, 
salt fish. and turtle cutlets figure advantugeously. About 
ten the sunny deck is alive with inhabitants, not unsuc~- 
cessfully imitating life ashore. Merry groups of children 
are playing about it as if on a grass plot. Twos and 
threes of men are walking the deck for exercise, as eagerly 
as if they’d never reach the bowsprit in time; a tranquil 
group of smokers is arched over euch paddle-box ; ladies 
are now reading, or working worsted monsters under the 
awning. An invalid or two is laid upon a sofa, gossiping 
now and then gently to a caught child, or a pausing 

ser-by. The sea is sparkling brightly as we move 
swiftly but smoothly over it. There is scarcely any thing 
to remind us of our imprisonment; and except fur the 
silent sailor at the restless wheel, we mght fancy ourselves 
atthe pump-room at Bath or on the chain pier at Brighton.” 
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Witxes’s Narrative or THe Exprorine Expeprroy 

Philadelphia; Lea and Blanchard. 

The third and fourth volume of this work have reacho 
us, and we are even more pleased with them than the ty, 
preceding volumes. The wooc cuts appear torbe betier e;. 
ecuted. The third volume commences with the departure 
from New Zealand and is mainly occupied with a descrip, 
tion of the Feejee islands, their natura! products and the 
peculiar character of the people. The fourth volume w,)) 
be found to have peculiar interest, and perhaps is the por. 
tion of the “ Narrative which most abounds with inc). 
dents by sea and land. The further we read in this grea: 
national work the more convinced are we that it contains 
the best and freshest accounts of a quarter of the yiove, 
abou: which we waoted information beth as to its ge0~ 
graphy and natural history. 


Harper’s ItivwstraTep SsaksPearREe.—This beay- 
tiful edition of Shakspeare improves as it udvances. ‘The 
illustrations to the pr.sent issue, Nos. 55-6, contain some 
splendid little gems of art ;—ideal, erial and transparent as 
thought. Wecomme:.d this udmirable work to the atten. 
tion of all who desire to possess the best edition of the 
immorta! bard. 


Encyctorepia or Domestic Economy. Harper ani 
Brothers have published part five of this excellent work 
for domestic use, It seems to include every topic that can 
be called up in the economy of the fumily. The number 
before us treats of the urticles employed for food, and con- 
tains some valuable hints on the sub,ect. 


Tne ILuuminatep Bisse, by the same publishers, has 


reached its thirtieth part and, unlike many long extended , 


works of art,it rather improves than is deteriorated. Some of 
the lesser engravings are mo-t exquisite gems. About twenty 
parts more will complete the work and if there be a family 
where this beautiful edition of the Scriptures is not yet sub- 
scribed for, we would recommend an early application. It 
will form the handsomest edition yet extant. 


A Piterimace To Treves. By Charles Edward Anthon. 

New York: Harper Brothers. 

A neat, unassuming volume, but one that if once taken 
up will not be laid down without au entire reading. Seb 
dom have we seen a mose happy combination of modesty 
and merit. The intelKgent author hus essayed to relate 
such things as he saw intelligibly and syreeably, and avoid 
ing the eommon error of young authors hus produced a 
book that will ensure him a cordia) reception should he 
again publish. The account of the extibition of the sucted 
tunic will be read with great interest 


Dr. Larpner’s Lectures. on Seigncx anv Arr, pub- 
lished by Greely and McElrath we shall refer to hereafter. 
The fourth part has reach«d us; the typography, and i- 
deed the publisher’s duty throughout, is well executed. 


Tue Mysteries or Berwin, publ shed by W. H. Colyer, 
we should be loth to commend. The day fur such publica- 
tions we hope is past. 


The Harpers are issuing the Nevities oF GakRETSON, 
by Lever, a wel! written tale ; Tas Wanoxrine Jew, and 
have announced a splerdid iliustrated edition ; end Dr. 
Copland’s invaluable Dictionary or Practical Mepi- 
cing. They have also recently published ‘Tug SMUGGLER, 
a new novel by James, and one of his best 


Asst Mac-Grocurcan’s History or Irevann, pvd- 
lished by D. and J. Sadiier, a superb edition, we shall no- 
tice when we have read farther numbers. Several other i0- 
teresting works remain on our table until next month. 
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or unaceustomed to the stare of a country congre- 
gation. 

Some years since the good people of the Centre 
district in the town of S , manifested an un- 
usual interest in schools. Some three or fourmen, 

Von. IV.—No. 3. 
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unveonites of old, are hewers of wood and drawers 
of water for the whole district, were in despair. 
Thanksgiving day was at hand and still no school- 
master. 
One rainy Saturday afternoon these two unfor- 
tunate men were seated on a bench under the 
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